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Circulation  is  up!  And  our  commitment  to  outstanding 
editorial  and  advertising  in  the  San  Fernando  and 
neighboring  Valleys  has  once  again  made  us  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  newspapers  in  California.  And  that’s  not 
just  an  isolated  occurrence,  but  a  well-established  trend. 

In  fact,  during  the  three-year  period  from  1987-1990,  the 
Daily  News  outgrew  every  major  newspaper  in  the  state 
(up  25.3%  daily;  23.4%  Simday).  Here  in  our  maiicet, 
that’s  more  thw  twice  the  growth  of  our  chief  competitor. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times.  And  solid  evidence  that  more 
and  more  Southern  California  readers  are  now  “reaching 
for  L.A.’s  best’’  in  the  Daily  News. 


[Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 


SOURCES:  ABC  Fas-Fax  for  6  months  ending  9/90  —  The  Daily  News  ranked 
first  in  California  in  Sunday  growth  at  6.3%;  second  in  daily  at  7.5%  (among 
English  language  newspapers  with  circulation  over  1(X),000).  Three-year 
comparison:  ABC  Fas-Fax  for  6  mos.  ending  9/90  and  9/87. 
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Unlike  some 

THINGS  TODAY 
IT'S  BUILT 
LIKE  ATANK 


Of  course,  "built 
like  a  tank"  didn't 
always  mean 
v^^at  it  means  today. 
Tbe  1916  origins  of  the 
tank  were  shrouded  in 
secrecy  on  purpose. 
Even  the  word 

^  ^  "tank"  was 

According  to  excited  WWI  reports,  "Big  Boy"  one  of  the 

first  American  tanks,  could  Imock  down  "huge  trees"  mystcrioUS. 

The  name  came  from  the  British  during  World 
War  1.  While  Biey  were  developing  the  early 
machines,  to  keep  their  real  purpose  hidden, 
British  officers  referred  to  them  as  water  tanks. 
The  name  stuck. 

So  did  the  first  tanks.  In  mud.  On  slopes. 

In  ditches. 

But  by  World  War  II,  all  the  warring  nations 
were  building  tanks. 

American  wartime  industrial  effort  produced 
them  in  astonishing  numbers:  6,653  Sherman 
tanks  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal  in  1944  alone. 

Yet  the  furious  pace  of  production  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  improvement^^ 
By  the  end  of  the  war.  Hie  standard  was^^he 
43-ton  Pershing.  By ^^^Korea, 
the  M47  Patton^^^Mn  1960, 
M60 

~  was  delivered, 

^  marking  the  begin - 

f  ning  of  the  longest 

tank  production  run  in 
U.S.  history.  Our  company 
built  redesigned  M60s, 
packed  with  solid-state 
diermal  and  laser  technology, 
^  for  the  Army  until  1984, 


and  for  American  allies  until  1987. 

But  in  die  early  1970s,  work  had  begun  on  a  brand 
new  tank  of  such  expanded  capabilities,  experts 
called  it  not  an  improvement,  but  a  reinvention. 
It  was  the  Ml  Abrams. 

In  day  or  night,  in  snow  or  desert  sand.  Ml 


technology  exceeds  the  abilities  of  competitive 


tanks.  Both  in  effectiveness  and  reliability. 


The  65-ton  Abrams  can  accelerate  from  a  stand¬ 
ing  start  taster  than  many  small  cars.  For  it,  a 
nine-foot  trench  is  no  obstacle.  Nor  is  a  60%  grade. 

Soon  the  third  generation  Abrams,  the  MlA2, 
will  begin  tracking  off  the  world's  most  highly 
roboticized  tank  production  line. 

Yet,  even  the  MlA2  will  not  be  the  last  word. 
Technological  evolution  is  a  constant  force  at 
General  Dynamics,  and  our  engineers  are  working 
to  give  American  tank  crews  ever  faster,  stronger, 
better  equipment. 

One  thing  will  be  the  same. 

We  will  build  them  to  be  the  best. 


General  George  S.  Patton,  America's 
most  fattwus  armor  commander  of  World 
War  n,  seen  here  leading  his  troops  in  Italy. 
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JANUARY 

10-11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Classified  Advertising  Confer- 
erx»,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago,  III. 

20-23 — INAME,  Winter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

30-2/2 — ANPA,  Human  Resources  Conference,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2— Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Richmond  Marriott. 

6- 8 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Conference,  Redefining  the 

News:  Reaching  New  Audiences  Through  Diversity,  St.  Petersburg, 
Ra. 

7- 9 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

7-9— UT-TPA  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter 
Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

12-13— Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conference,  Talking  Newspapers: 

Voice  Information  Services  Opportunities,  Hyatt/ Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14-16— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers’  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Ra. 

24-26 — SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Tampa,  Fla. 
23-25— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 
Annual  Meeting,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

17-20 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


JANUARY 

6- 11 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Bro£Kfcast  Seminar:  Newsroom 

Management,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7- 11 — ANPA,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  Reston, 

Va. 

9- 11— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Sheetfed  Presswork, 

GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

14-18 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Inundation,  Orientation  I — Methods  and 
Technologies  of  the  Printing  Process,  GATF  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  Semi¬ 
nar,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 
17-20— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Managing  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,'  Birmingham,  Ala. 

20-23— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Targeting  Reader  Interests,”  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

20- 25 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 

Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 25 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing  and  Prepress  Production,  GATF  International  Headquarters, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23- 25— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Web  Offset  Seminar, 

California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

28- 2/1 — ANPA,  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

29- 2/1— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Photojournalism  Ethics  Seminar; 

Manipulating  Reality,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1-3— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3- 6 — SNPA  Foundation,  Education  on  the  Front  Page  Seminar,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

4- 8— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 

ity  Design,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10- 15 — ANPA/INMA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  The 

Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

24- 27— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Local  News,"  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Student  press  freedom  cited.  Traci  Bauer,  a  senior  at 
Southwest  Missouri  State  University  in  Springfield  and 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper  there,  has  been  awarded 
the  1990  Scholastic  Press  Freedom  Award  for  her  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  fight  for  access  to  campus  crime  reports.  The 
award  is  sponsored  by  the  Student  Press  Law  Center  and 
the  National  Scholastic  Press  Association/Associated 
Collegiate  Press. 

SNA  awards.  Dan  Behringer,  editor  of  the  Garland 
(Texas)  News  has  been  awarded  the  Suburban  Journalist 
of  the  Year  in  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  1990 
Editorial  Contest. 

Lois  Brown  of  the  Richardson  (Texas)  News  won  for 
best  editorial  writing,  and  Anne  Young  of  the  Arlington 
(Texas)  News  won  for  best  special  issue  or  special  section 
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We’re  putting  our 
commitment  to  the  planet 
on  paper. 


0 


,  ■  ' 

;■  ■  Recycling  is  a  start. 


One  solution  to  today’s  environmental  concerns 
can  be  found  in  yesterday’s  papers. 

Kruger  is  investing  in  a  major  recycling 
project  to  curb  waste  and  conserve  forests. 

Our  efforts  will  produce  a  recycled  product 
of  the  same  quality  and  runability  as  primary 
fibre  newsprint. 

No  more  space  to  waste  on  this  planet  means 
plenty  of  room  for  improvements. 

^Kruger 

We’re  making  news  in  newsprint  technology. 


t 


About  Awards 


NYNPA  awards.  The  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  recently  presented  awards  for  excellence  in 
newspaper  work. 

Winners  in  the  over-50,000  circulation  competition 
were:  local  reporting,  Newsday,  “City  on  the  Brink”; 
editorial  writing,  Staten  Island  Advance,  Mark  Hanley; 
community  service,  Ed  Tagliaferri,  David  McKay  Wilson, 
Ellen  Lane,  Mike  Gallagher,  Pamela  M.  Brisson,  and  the 
editorial  page  staff,  Gannett  Westchester  Newspapers; 
state  government  coverage,  Robert  W.  Andrews,  the 
Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  “Endangered  Empire  State”; 
news  photography,  Frank  Becerra  Jr.,  Gannett  Westches¬ 
ter  Newspapers;  feature  photography,  Viorel  Florescu, 
Newsday;  sportswriting,  Ira  Berkow,  the  New  York 
Times,  “Why  I  Won’t  Run  In  the  Marathon”;  sports 
coverage,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

In  the  competition  among  newspapers  with  circulation 
ranging  from  25,000  to  49,999:  local  reporting,  the  Niagara 
Gazette,  Niagara  Falls;  editorial  writing,  Mary  Beth  Pfeif¬ 
fer,  Poughkeepsie  Journal;  community  service,  Mar- 
garetta  Downey,  Poughkeepsie  Journal;  news  photogra¬ 
phy,  James  Neiss,  Niagara  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls;  feature 
photography,  Tom  Killips,  The  Record,  Troy;  sportswrit¬ 
ing,  Peter  Giannetti,  the  Post-Star,  Glens  Falls;  sports 
coverage.  Bill  Madden,  Tom  Hartloff,  John  Humenn, 
Jamie  Kempton,  Dick  Yerg,  Steve  Drummond,  Pete  Cal¬ 
dera,  John  Kryger,  Diane  Stevenson,  Jaroslav  Waznee, 
and  Richard  Gutwillig,  the  Journal-News,  West  Nyack. 

In  the  competition  among  newspapers  with  circulation 
ranging  from  10,000  to  24,999:  local  reporting,  Joan  Dick¬ 
enson,  Sue  Goetschius,  Ron  Saar,  Mark  Whitehouse  and 
Steve  Gustin,  the  Olean  Times-Herald;  editorial  writing, 
W.C.  Dannenbrink,  the  Daily  Messenger,  Canandaigua; 
community  service,  Dan  Fost,  the  Ithaca  Journal;  news 
photography,  Robyn  Wishna,  Ithaca  Journal;  feature  pho¬ 
tography,  Mitch  Wojnarowicz,  The  Recorder,  Amster¬ 
dam;  sportswriting,  Mike  Vaccaro,  the  Olean  Times-Her¬ 
ald;  sports  coverage,  Ithaca  Journal. 

In  competition  among  newspapers  with  circulation  of 
less  than  10,000:  local  reporting,  Annabar  Jensis,  John 
Griffin,  Ed  iKirce,  Raymond  Pignone,  Lisa  Young,  Kent 
Stanton,  and  Bob  Mitchell,  Catskill  Daily  Mail;  editorial 
writing,  Steven  Macoy,  Oswego  Palladium  Times;  com¬ 
munity  service,  Steven  Macoy  and  Staff,  the  Palladium 
Times,;  state  government  coverage,  Annabar  Jensis,  John 
Griffin,  and  Bob  Mitchell  and  Raymond  Pignone,  Catskill 
Daily  Mail,  “Landfill  Cocktails”;  news  photography, 
Annabar  Jensis,  Catskill  Daily  Mail;  feature  photography, 
Barbara  Corso,  the  Tri-State  Gazette,  Port  Jervis;  sports¬ 
writing,  Mike  LeBoeuf,  the  Palladium  Times,  Oswego; 
sports  coverage,  Frank  DiRenna,  Palladium  Times. 

Journalism  excellence  awards.  The  University  Press 
Club  of  Michigan  presented  awards  at  its  73rd  annual 
meeting  to  six  state  newspapers  and  two  college  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Detroit  News  won  its  fourth  best  daily  newspaper  in 
the  state  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  50,000.  The  Ann 
Arbor  News  won  its  second  consecutive  award  of  the 
dailies  with  a  circulation  of  15,000  to  50,000.  For  dailies 
with  circulation  with  less  than  15,000,  the  Cheboygan 
Daily  Tribune  won. 

The  News  Herald  Newspapers’  downriver  edition  was 
named  best  weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation  over 
15,000.  For  weeklies  with  a  circulation  between  10,000 
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and  15,000,  the  Westland  Eagle  was  the  best.  The  Belle¬ 
ville  Enterprise  took  top  honors  in  the  under- 10,000  circu¬ 
lation  category. 

For  college  newspapers.  The  Crusader,  the  Spring 
Arbor  College  student  newspaper  was  named  best  of  all 
entries.  The  Central  Michigan  LIFE  from  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  University  won  honors  as  well. 

Leukemia  Society  awards.  The  1990  Leukemia  Society 
of  America  Journalism  Award  was  presented  to  Eileen 
Ogintz  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  her  article  “Lifesav- 
ers.”  The  article  described  a  friendship  between  a  couple 
who  donated  bone  marrow  and  the  recipients,  both 
leukemia  patients. 

Each  year  the  Society  recognizes  efforts  of  outstanding 
American  journalists  who  have  helped  educate  the  public 
about  the  advancements  that  have  been  made  in  cancer 
treatment  through  leukemia  research. 

NRPA  winner.  The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NRPA)  recently  presented  its  1990  National 
Award  for  Media  Excellence  to  the  Seattle  Times  for  its 
Centennial  Snapshot  series. 

To  celebrate  Washington  state’s  centennial,  the  Times, 
in  association  with  the  National  Park  Service,  published  a 
52-week  series.  Each  article  featured  a  historic  property 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  that  also 
was  associated  with  the  first  25  years  of  statehood. 

NRPA’s  National  Awards  program  is  designed  to  honor 
people  and  organizations  that  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  recreation  services. 

The  Times  award  was  presented  at  NRPA’s  recent 
annual  Congress  for  Recreation  and  Parks  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Nuclear  journalism  award.  The  Recorder  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  shared  with  Forbes  magazine  the  24th  annual 
Forum  Award  for  significant  contributions  to  the  public 
understanding  of  nuclear  energy,  presented  by  the  U.S. 
Council  for  Energy  Awareness. 

The  Recorder  was  cited  for  its  three-part  series,  “30 
Years:  Atomic  Power  in  Rowe,”  written  by  Vicki  Ritter- 
band,  which  traced  the  history  of  the  Yankee  nuclear 
energy  plant  in  Rowe,  Mass.,  looked  at  plans  to  renew  the 
plant’s  license  and  examined  the  future  of  nuclear  energy. 

Aviation  journalism  awards.  The  first  annual  Max  Kar- 
ant  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Aviation  Journalism,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  was 
awarded  to  Nancy  Stancill  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  for 
her  entry,  “Troubled  Skies:  Our  Air  Traffic  Control  Sys¬ 
tem.”  Her  four-part  series  focused  on  air  traffic  control 
flaws  and  problems  in  Texas. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  former  newspaper  reporter, 
first  editor  of  AOPA  Pilot  magazine  and  longtime  senior 
officer  of  AOPA. 

Energy  Innovation  awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
won  a  national  award  for  Energy  Innovation  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy  for  its  two  projects  at 
Freedom  Center,  the  newspaper’s  operations  and  circula¬ 
tion  facility.  The  projects  both  involve  ways  of  recycling 
air  and  heat  to  save  energy  in  the  reelroom,  and  using  heat 
generated  by  the  presses. 
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This  evening  in  Toledo, 
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Judy  Foster  is  looking 
for  a  ten-letter  word 
for  "clean."  ^ 


GOSS*  FLEXOLINEFT  PRESS 


The  word  is  "Flexolinei^'  The  Goss  Flexoliner  press  uses 
water-based  flexographic  inks  diat  virtually  eliminate  messy 
ruboff.  So  doing  The  Blade's  crossword  puzzle  now  chalienges 
only  her  mind,  not  her  patience. 

The  Flexoliner  press  also  offers  outstanding  color  versatility. 
Stacked-couple  configurations  let  you  put  color 
you  want,  without  sacrificing  paging. 

The  ink  rub^  puzzle  has  an 
“  the  Goss  Fl0<oliner  press.  For 

mation  or  a  demonstration,  call  or, write 
"-f  ‘  Goss  Nev/spaper  Products,  R^kwell 

'  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  Ihteroational, 
5  &  700  Oakmont  Lane,  Wfestmqnit  il^ois 
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Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robwt  U.  Brown,  Piwidant  JaniM  Wright  Brown 

Ffdhwnd  C.  Taubnar,  Publiahar  Publiahar,  Chainnan  of  tha  Board,  1912*1959 


Acting  in  concert=conspiracy 

The  police  of  New  York  City  have  a  severe  case  of  myopia. 

At  a  state  legislative  hearing  last  week,  it  was  reported  there  had 
been  107  arrests  related  to  incidents  involving  the  strike  at  the  Daily 
News.  Of  those,  75  were  reported  to  have  been  members  of  the 
striking  unions. 

And  yet,  a  police  official  said  he  could  not  see  any  conspiracy  but 
that  these  were  acts  of  individuals  and  “not  part  of  a  coordinated 
effort.” 

Our  Funk  &  Wagnalls  says  a  “conspiracy”  is  “an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an  evil  act  in  concert.” 

When  six  men  assaulted  a  News  truck  driver,  one  of  them  armed 
with  a  pipe  who  was  arrested  by  an  officer  at  the  scene,  they  were  not 
just  acting  as  individuals;  they  were  acting  in  concert. 

When  News  delivery  trucks  are  attacked  and  firebombed,  it  is  not 
just  the  act  of  an  individual. 

When,  according  to  police,  12  men  attacked  a  News  delivery  truck 
and  beat  up  two  non-union  delivery  men  with  baseball  bats  and 
bombed  the  truck  they  were  acting  in  concert. 

The  same  is  true  when  15  men  invaded  a  store  to  make  it  stop 
selling  the  News,  and  when  most  newsstand  dealers  have  been 
intimidated  and  refuse  to  sell  the  paper  out  of  fear.  Not  to  mention 
the  advertisers  who  have  also  been  intimidated  by  threats  of 
boycotts. 

This  week  the  strikers,  who,  police  say,  are  acting  only  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  resorted  to  using  pipe  bombs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  hundreds  of  such  strike-related  incidents  of 
violence  that  the  police  know  about.  So  far  there  have  been  some 
non-union  people  injured  but,  fortunately,  the  violence  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  fatalities.  However,  it  could  happen  at  any  time  if  the  use 
of  bullets  and  bombs  escalates  in  this  vicious  battle. 

It  is  a  vicious  battle  only  because  of  the  myopia  that  afflicts  the 
strikers  and  makes  them  determined  to  destroy  the  newspaper  that 
used  to  employ  them  all.  Thousands  of  newspaper  jobs  have  been 
destroyed  and  a  half-dozen  dailies  killed  in  metropolitan  New  York 
during  the  last  25  years  by  the  same  unions  which  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  need  for  changes  in  the  production  of  newspapers  in 
order  to  keep  them  efficient  and  competitive  with  other  media. 

The  unions  and  their  members  seem  determined;  If  they  cannot 
have  their  own  way  about  the  operation  of  the  News,  then  nobody 
else  has  the  right  to  work  there,  nobody  has  the  right  to  print  the 
paper,  and  nobody  has  the  right  to  read  it.  So  much  for  the  rights  of 
everyone  else. 

One  man’s  opinion 

It  was  a  jolt  to  our  professional  ego  to  find  that  one  Hungarian 
journalist  who  just  completed  a  five-month  fellowship  in  this  country 
is  not  impressed  by  American  newspapers  or  journalists  (E&P,  Dec. 
1,  Page  18).  His  comments  might  contain  some  lessons  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  foreign  journalists  for  people  who  run  these  fel¬ 
lowships  and  exchange  programs. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


i 


E&P  recently  received  a  letter  for  publication  from  O.T.  Watkins,  director  of  corporate  sales  and  marketing  at 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  raising  some  questions  about  the  recently  announced  National  Newspaper  Network. 
Watkins  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  executive  vice  president  Len  Forman. 
Forman  responded  to  Watkins  and  sent  E&P  a  copy  of  this  response. 

This  week  E&P  is  running  both  Watkins’  letter  and  Foreman’s  response  to  him. 


Washington  Times  exec  questions  Nationai  Newspaper  Network 


Recent  articles  by  Ann  Marie  Ker- 
win  on  the  creation  of  a  Newspaper 
National  Network  have  sparked  the 
imagination  of  many  newspapers 
interested  in  improving  their  national 
advertising  base. 

We  commend  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  (NAB)  and  the 
Future  of  Advertising  projects  such 
as  the  one  headed  by  Lance  Primis, 
president  of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
their  desire  to  create  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 


There  are,  however,  obvious  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  union  that  I  believe  Mr. 
Primis  and  his  group  are  well  aware 
of,  especially  relating  to  the  original 
purpose  and  charter  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau.  The  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  was  char¬ 
tered  to  sell  the  concept  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  medium  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers  whether  they  are  manufacturers 
or  retailers.  The  NAB  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  newspapers,  not  individual 
newspapers,  providing  research  data 
and  promotional  aides  to  increase 
advertising  revenue. 


I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr. 
Primis’  statement  in  the  Nov.  10, 
1990,  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
“The  first  most  significant  change  in 
attitude  is  the  willingness  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  come  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industry.”  He  continues  that 
“There’s  a  desire  to  want  to  partici¬ 
pate.  There’s  a  sense  that  together  we 
can  get  a  lot  more  done  than  the 
Bureau  can  do  on  its  own.” 

However,  having  studied  this 
problem  for  a  number  of  years  while  a 
member  of  the  management  team  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Ad  Bureau  exec  responds  to  Washington  Times  exec 


Dear  O.T.: 

I  just  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
you  sent  to  Bob  Brown.  Frankly,  I  am 
disappointed  that  you  didn’t  come  to 
me  with  your  concerns  first.  I  have 
often  been  unhappy  with  E&P’s  cov- 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  war  abroad  and  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election  campaign  at  home  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  4.77%  rise  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulations  as  of  Sept.  30, 
according  to  a  cross-section  survey 
by  E&P.  Sunday  circulations  were  up 
3.16% 

*  *  * 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  advised  its  customers  that  the 
first  quarter  price  for  1941  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  year  1940 — $49  per  ton 
based  on  delivery  in  New  York.  Other 
paper  companies  made  similar 
announcements. 

*  *  * 

The  “Allied  News  Service”  with  a 
Post  Office  box  number  in  New  York 
was  advertising  in  Writers’  Digest  to 
pay  respondents  $1  for  each  three 
“letters  to  the  editor”  to  be  supplied 
by  Allied  giving  free  publicity  to  radio^ 
performers,  some  maufacturers,  etc. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  type  them,  sign 
them  and  send  them  to  newspapers. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  7,  1940 
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erage  of  the  Bureau  and  don’t  expect 
their  treatment  to  be  different  now. 

Your  letter  identified  several  con¬ 
cerns  you  have  regarding  the  National 
Newspaper  Network.  I’ll  deal  with 
each  of  them  in  turn. 

As  you  know,  NNN  is  really  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  “branding”  of  our 
Team  .Selling  program,  which  has 
been  in  the  development  stage  for 
several  years.  We  felt  that  it  was  time 
to  go  public,  having  learned  enough 


about  what  newspapers  need  to  do  to 
sell  successfully  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  We  branded  Team  Selling 
“NNN”  to  attract  advertiser  atten¬ 
tion.  I  have  attached  a  letter  that  1 
recently  sent  to  members  about  NNN 
and  two  articles  that  describe  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

NNN,  in  your  view,  appears  to 
have  been  created  with  little  or  no 
input  from  NAB  members.  This  is 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Their  newsbreaks  rival  those  of  the  best 
national-security  agencies.’  -edwin  diamond 

MEDIA  COLUMNIST,  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE,  OCT.  29, 1990 

It's  all  very  valuable  and  beautifully 

written.’  -  -  JAMES  W.  SCOTT,  vice  president  &  EDITORIAL 
PAGE  EDITOR,  KANSAS  CITY  STAR,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


-  The  • 
Economist 


THE  ECONOMIST  is  available  every  week  electronically  or  by  mail. 

For  a  free  trial  call  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  1-800-972-3550  or  212-645-3000. 


In  Recognition 
of  Excellence 


Jack  Flynn 

Zedra  Jurist  Aranow 

Xhe  New  England  Society  of 

Flynn  was  recognized  for  his  past  10 

Newspaper  Editors  and  the  national 

years  of  newspaper  reporting.  Aranow ’s 

Arthritis  Foundation  recently  recog- 

award  was  for  a  series  of  three  articles 

nized  two  Union-News  and  Sunday 
Republican  staff  members  for 

about  the  crippling  disease. 

outstanding  reporting. 

It  is  the  high  standards  of  reporters 
like  Jack  Flynn  and  Zedra  Jurist  Ara- 

Jack  Flynn  received  the  1990  Master 

now  that  make  the  Union-News  and 

Reporter  Award  from  NESNE,  and 

Sunday  Republican  the  best-read 

Zedra  Jurist  Aranow  was  honored  with 
the  1989  Russell  B.Cecil  Writing 

Award  from  the  Arthritis  Foundation. 

newspapers  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

Unlon-New« 

^nnitagltiliiiUiraii 


1860  Main-St,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101.  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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Police  and  the  press 

British  journaiists  are  angered  as  poiice,  supported  by  the 
courts,  are  seizing  fiim  and  photos  taken  at  protest  raiiies 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

The  aggressive  use  of  the  law  by 
British  police  to  seize  photographic 
evidence  of  riots  from  newspapers 
and  television  stations  has  left  pho¬ 
tographers  feeling  vulnerable  when 
covering  violent  demonstrations. 

In  March,  a  protest  rally  in  London 
against  a  change  in  Britain’s  local  tax 
structure  turned  into  a  riot.  The 
demonstrations  were  angry  at  the 
replacement  of  local  rates  —  or  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  —  with  a  “poll  tax”  on 
each  adult.  After  the  violence  in  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  London’s  police  force 
demanded  that  television  stations  and 
newspapers  hand  over  unused  film  of 
the  disturbance  so  that  they  could  find 
and  conyict  suspects.  At  another  vio¬ 
lent  anti-poll  tax  rally  in  London  in 
October,  photographers  found  them¬ 
selves  singled  out  for  attack  from 
members  of  the  crowd  anxious  not  to 
be  photographed. 

“Newspapers  find  themselves  in  an 
incredibly  difficult  situation,”  said 
Alastair  Brett,  lawyer  for  The  Times 
and  Sunday  Times.  “No  editor  wants 
to  be  seen  to  be  helping  criminals 
escape  justice.  On  the  other  hand, 
newspapers  —  and  particularly  pho- 
togra^rs  working  for  newspapers  — 
cannot  and  should  not  be  seen  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  police.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  photographers  will  become  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack  in  riots.” 

David  Newell,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Guild  of  British  Newspaper  Editors, 
shares  this  concern. 

“The  worrying  development,” 
Newell  said,  “is  the  view  amongst 
political  groups  and  other  groups  that 
somehow,  in  demonstrations,  that  the 
press  are  there  almost  as  agents  of  the 
police.” 

The  Press  Council,  a  voluntary 
ethical  body,  is  also  worried  about  the 
use  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  concerns 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer 
ba^  in  London.) 


about  photographers’  safety,  Ray¬ 
mond  Swingler,  assistant  director  of 
the  Press  Council,  noted,  “The  gen¬ 
eral  objection  is  that  a  newspaper  or 
television  station  chooses  what  it 
wishes  to  publish.  The  rest  remains 
entirely  private.” 

“This  extension  of  police  powers,”  ■ 
Swingler  said,  “is  one  of  great  worry 
to  the  whole  industry.” 

The  concern  has  been  fed  by  the 
willingness  of  the  courts  to  act  against 
a  wide  range  of  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  At  two  hearings  in 
April,  Judge  Neil  Denison  of  Lon¬ 


don’s  Central  Criminal  Court  ordered 
more  than  25  newspapers,  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  television  organizations  to 
hand  over  the  film  taken  at  the  Trafal¬ 
gar  Square  riot.  Among  the  organiza¬ 
tions  was  the  Associated  Press. 

While  describing  resistance  to  the 
police  requests  as  “perfectly  appro¬ 
priate,”  Denison  said  that  the  “over¬ 
riding  public  interest”  called  for  the 
materid  to  be  surrendered. 

Detective  Chief  Superintendent 
Roy  Ramm  told  the  judge  that  the 
police  wanted  to  assemble  a  “library 
of  material”  in  order  to  trace  rioters. 

“I  have  never  known  a  journalist 
[to]  take  one  photo,”  Ramm  said. 
“Most  photographers  use  motor 
drive,  and  they  are  rattling  off  cne 
after  another.” 

Myron  Belkind,  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  London  bureau,  said  that 
most  of  what  the  police  got  from  the 
AP  had  already  been  published. 

“We  felt  it  was  important  that  we 
oppose  the  order,”  Belkind  said, 
“and  we  certainly  had  a  full  hearing 


on  it.” 

The  changing  legal  climate 
threatens  to  £^ect  the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  operate  and  the  way  photogra¬ 
phers  do  their  job  on  the  streets. 

In  a  report  delivered  in  September 
to  the  International  Press  Institute, 
John  Wilson,  chief  of  editorial  policy 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  wrote  that  “Official  police 
requests  in  Britain  for  journalistic 
material  used  to  be  rare.  Now  they  are 
frequent,  and  police  easily  get  court 
orders  for  material  to  be  handed 
over.” 


If  this  continues,  Wilson  warned, 
the  job  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  “will  become  even  more 
dangerous,  remembering  that  British 
society  in  the  1990s  gives  them  over¬ 
abundant  danger  —  in  the  streets  of 
Northern  Ireland,  at  poll  tax  distur¬ 
bances  in  normally  quiet  towns  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  vio¬ 
lence  at  soccei  matches.” 

Aidan  Sullivan,  picture  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Times,  said  that  photogra¬ 
phers  are  now  immediately  at  risk  in 
riots.  In  1985,  he  recalled,  David 
Hodge,  a  press  photographer,  was 
beaten  to  death  by  looters  during  a 
London  riot. 

“My  only  concern,”  Sullivan  said, 
.“is  the  safety  of  my  photographers. 
The  first  thing  I  say  to  them  is:  Stay  in 
groups;  do  not  use  flashguns  if  you’re 
on  your  own.” 

Tony  McGrath,  picture  editor  of 
The  Observer,  said  that  photogra¬ 
phers  have  now  come  to  expect  hos¬ 
tility  from  the  police  when  covering 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


“The  worrying  development,”  Newell  said,  “Is  the 
view  amongst  political  groups  and  other  groups  that 
somehow,  in  demonstrations,  that  the  press  are  there 
almost  as  agents  of  the  police.” 


Police 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
demonstrations. 

In  earlier  days,  McGrath  recalled, 
photographers  worked  in  relative 
safety. 

“We  worked  with  the  police  and  we 
worked  with  the  rioters,”  he  said. 
The  police  “would  simply  say,  Tf  you 
want  to  take  the  risk,  it’s  your  busi¬ 
ness,’  which  we  did.  You  would  never 
dare  do  that  now. 

“I  was  a  working  photographer  for 
the  Observer  for  14  years,”  McGrath 
said,  “and  in  all  that  time  —  working 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  areas  of 
conflict  —  I  never  had  a  policeman 
be  rude  to  me,  arrest  me,  or  ask  for 
my  film.” 

“When  I  used  to  do  demos  in  the 
’60s  and  ’70s,”  said  Eamonn 
McCabe,'  picture  editor  of  The  Guar¬ 
dian,  “people  used  to  throw  things 
over  the  press  at  the  police.  Now 
they’re  throwing  them  at  the  photog¬ 
raphers.” 

The  police  derive  their  authority 
from  the  Police  and  Criminal  Evi¬ 
dence  Act  (PACE)  of  1984,  which 
took  effect  in  1986.  According  to 
Newell,  the  law  was  first  used  against 
the  press  to  obtain  photographic  evi¬ 
dence  of  urban  riots  in  Bristol.  In 
another  famous  case,  detectives 
seized  film  of  a  television  program 
fixxn  the  BBC  office  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land. 

In  1988,  police  in  Northern  Ireland 
used  anti-terrorism  legislation  to 
obtain  film  from  television  stations 
after  two  British  soldiers  were  mur¬ 
dered  at  an  IRA  funeral  in  Belfast. 

Britain,  which  lacks  a  written  con¬ 
stitution,  does  not  offer  the  kind  of 
legal  guarantees  that  American  edi¬ 
tors  take  for  granted  and,  at  least 
partly  because  of  the  excesses  of  the 
tabloid  newspapers,  British  journal¬ 
ism  operates  within  a  climate  of  pub¬ 
lic  mistrust.  A  newspaper  that  defied 
a  court  order  to  hand  over  material 
would  find  itself  with  little  support 
and  the  likely  prospect  of  crippling 
fines. 

Appeals  against  court  orders,  Wil¬ 
son  wrote  in  his  report,  are  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  poor  chance  of  winning 
“and  every  chance  of  making  matters 
worse  by  exposing  journalism  to 
damaging  judicial  strictures.  A  weak 
case  could  then  be  used  against  a 
news  organization  in  a  stronger 
case.” 

Fears  were  expressed  about  the 
reach  of  PACE  before  it  was  enacted, 
but  those  concerns  were  met  by  reas¬ 
surances  that  the  complexity  of  the 


process  would  keep  requests  to  a 
minimum.  The  police  would  have  to 
be  seeking  material  of  substantial 
value  in  cases  of  serious  criminal 
activity,  and  the  cases  would  have  to 
be  argued  in  a  Crown  Court  instead  of 
a  lower-level  Magistrates  Court. 

During  the  parliamentary  debate  on 
the  legislation,  Newell  said,  “It  was 
never  anticipated  by  anyone  that  the 
police  would  go  through  this  proce¬ 
dure  in  a  routine  way  ,  and  that  the 
courts  would  then  begin  to,  in  effect, 
rubber-stamp  the  procedure. 

“I  think  the  law  needs  changing,” 
he  said.  “The  police  should  have  a  far 
more  onerous  task  to  prove  their 
case.” 

Wilson  said  that  “The  way  the 
courts  have  interpreted  this  is, 
frankly,  no  test  at  all.  The  courts  are 
saying  that  if  [the  material]  is  any  help 
at  all  to  a  police  investigation,  then 
they  should  be  allowed  to  have  it. 
‘Substantial  value’  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  ‘possible  help.’  ” 


good  or  bad  the  material  was,  and 
then  brought  in  some  work  and 
looked  at  it  for  an  hour  or  so  and  gave 
back  the  stuff  I  didn’t  want.” 

All  the  police  got,  he  said,  were  the 
three  pictures  that  the  newspaper  had 
used.  There  is  no  need,  he  said,  to 
keep  extensive  files  on  hand.  “I  know 
the  people  who  do  these  riots.  If  we 
want  to  use  a  picture,  I  can  just  phone 
up  and  get  one  in  now.” 

The  Sunday  Times,  Sullivan  said, 
“mainly”  uses  free-lancers,  including 
three  free-lance  photographers  who 
are  under  contract. 

A  free-lancer  who  is  not  under  con¬ 
tract,  Sullivan  said,  retains  the 
copyright  and  is  free  to  take  the  mate¬ 
rial  away,  “and  then  I  don’t  have 
anything  in  my  possession.” 

A  contract  free-lancer  assigns  the 
copyright  to  the  paper  for  12  months 
before  getting  it  back.  This  material, 
Sullivan  said,  was  handed  over  to  the 
police. 

The  Observer,  McGrath  said,  uses 


Britain,  which  iacks  a  written  constitution,  does  not 
offer  the  kind  of  iegai  guarantees  that  American 
editors  take  for  granted .... 


Newell  believes  that  the  creation  of 
the  formal  procedure  has  actually 
encouraged  the  police  to  seek  mate¬ 
rial.  In  the  days  when  things  were 
“rather  vague  and  rather  smoky,”  he 
said,  the  police  might  have  feared  that 
requests  for  film  would  have  brought 
adverse  reaction  from  both  the  press 
and  the  public. 

A  spokesman  for  London’s  police 
force  defended  the  police  use  of  the  ' 
law.  If  material  is  necessary,  he  said, 
“then  we  will  ask  for  it,  and  in  a 
democracy  —  at  least  in  this  one  — 
the  editors  concerned  have  a  right 
to  refuse.  And  if  they  refuse,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  take  it  to  court, 
and  then  it’s  up  to  the  court.” 

McCabe,  the  Guardian’s  picture 
editor,  said  newspapers  now  have  to 
anticipate  requests  from  police  for 
film. 

“There  are  ways  of  not  having 
much  material  on  file,”  he  said. 

One  way  is  to  rely  more  on  free¬ 
lancers,  who  have  always  played  a 
significant  role  in  British  journalism. 

As  it  happened,  McCabe  said,  the 
Guardian,  which  does  not  publish  on 
Sunday,  did  not  send  its  own  photog¬ 
raphers  to  the  Trafalgar  Square 
demonstration,  scheduled  for  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  “On  the  Sunday, 
about  20  photographers  rang  me 
offering  me  pictures.  I  had  to  make 
soundings  on  the  phone  about  how 


a  team  of  about  seven  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographers,  all  of  whom  have  agreed 
not  to  work  for  other  newspapers. 
These  free-lancers,  he  said,  retain  the 
copyright  to  their  work. 

“What  I  purchase  is  what  appears 
in  the  paper,”  McGrath  said,  “and 
what  appears  in  the  paper  anyone  can 
have.  Everything  else  is  taken  out  of 
the  building.  I’m  not  by  law  obliged  to 
tell  the  police  who  those  free-lancers 
are.” 

McCabe  thinks  photographers 
would  be  safer  if  there  were  fewer  of 
them. 

“Every  time  there’s  a  big  riot  fore¬ 
cast,”  he  said,  “lots  of  kids  just  out  of 
college  go  to  make  themselves  a  name, 
try  and  get  a  front-page  picture.  So 
you’re  getting  a  hundred  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  street.  Maybe  only  20  or 
30  of  them  are  bona  fide,  and  the 
others  are  just  raw.” 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  — 
even  within  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  —  that,  in  certain  cases,  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
police. 

“What  we’re  striving  for,”  Newell 
said,  “is  a  structure  that  is  even- 
handed  and  creates  the  right  balance” 
between  the  interests  of  the  police 
and  the  need  for  the  press  to  appear  to 
be  independent. 

McCabe  said  that  he  had  provided 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Cartoon  leads  to  expletives 

New  York  Newsday  columnist  Jimmy  Bresiin  berates  editor 


This  cartoon  threw  columnist  Jimmy  Bresiin  into  a  rage. 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

“It  was  the  most  abusive  and 
obscene  phone  call  I  have  ever 
received.” 

This  was  the  way  Peter  Sussman, 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  Sunday  “Punch”  section, 
described  his  long-distance  encounter 
with  New  York  Newsday  columnist 
Jimmy  Bresiin. 

According  to  Sussman,  Bresiin 
called  him  to  express  his  feelings 
about  an  Oct.  28  Sunday  Punch  car¬ 
toon. 

The  drawing  shows  a  man  and 
woman  in  a  bookstore  or  library.  The 
man,  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  says, 
“Hey,  they  finally  translated  the 
works  of  Jimmy  Bresiin  into  English.” 

“Wow,”  responds  the  woman. 

Sussman,  who  has  often  run  Bres- 
lin's  column  in  Sunday  Punch,  said 
the  longest  expletive  used  by  Bresiin 
began  with  c  and  ended  with  r. 

“Almost  every  other  word  began 
with  /,”  Sussman  recalled.  “He  just 
kept  swearing  at  me.  Every  once  in  a 
while  I  would  try  to  stop  him,  but  he 
wanted  to  continue  the  invective.  He 
also  wanted  to  know  what  I  had 
against  him.” 

The  editor  said  he  tried  to  convince 
Bresiin  that  he  had  nothing  against 
him. 

“I  don’t  know  what  aroused  him,” 
Sussman  continued.  “He’s  a  First 
Amendment  advocate  and  has  been  in 
the  business  long  enough  to  know  that 
a  cartoon  doesn’t  represent  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  point  of  view.  We  run  a  whole 
spectrum  of  views.  I  don’t  know  what 
the  guy’s  problem  is.” 

At  one  point,  Sussman  recalled, 
Bresiin  said,  “I’m  bigger  than  this,” 
but  continued  to  berate  him. 

“In  this  business,”  Sussman  com¬ 
mented,  “we  get  a  lot  of  calls  from 
psychotics  and  others  who  just  want 
to  talk,  but  I  have  never  received  a 
call  that  abusive  or  vulgar.  Now  I 
know  what  language  his  book  was 
translated  from.” 

E&P  was  unable  to  reach  Bresiin. 

New  York  Newsday  editor  Don 
Forst  said  he  was  aware  of  the  phone 
incident  but  regarded  it  as  a  “private 
matter  between  Bresiin  and  Suss¬ 
man”  and  planned  no  action  against 
Bresiin. 

Last  May,  Newsday  suspended 
Bresiin,  a  I^litzer  Prize  winner,  for 
three  weeks  for  hurling  sexual  and 


racial  slurs  at  a  Korean-American 
colleague  who  criticized  one  of  his 
columns  as  being  sexist. 

At  the  time,  Forst  termed  Breslin’s 
outburst  “ugly  and  outrageous.” 

The  Chronicle’s  Herb  Caen  ran  the 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported 
an  average  daily  circulation  for  the  six 
months  ended  Sept.  31,  1990,  of 
519,895,  an  increase  of  14,992  over 
the  same  period  in  1989,  according  to 
a  supplement  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  FAS-FAX. 

That  figure  makes  the  paper  the 
thirteenth  largest  in  terms  of  daily 
circulation. 

Included  in  the  FAS-FAX  average 
were  38,957  copies  of  Thursday  and 
Friday  editions  delivered  to  suburban 
New  Jersey  customers  under  the 
paper’s  Daily  Penetration  Plan.  Sun¬ 
day  delivery  was  also  included  in  the 
package,  which  is  designed  to  replace 
Sunday-only  delivery. 

Circulation  gains  from  that  plan 
were  first  rejected  by  ABC  staff  as 
ineligible  to  be  part  of  the  average 


cartoon  tirade  as  a  lead  item  in  his 
Nov.  2  column,  describing  Bresiin  as 
“overweight  around  the  head.” 

“Oh,  shuddup,  Bresiin,  and  get 
back  to  writing,”  Caen  advised. 
“That  you’re  good  at.” 


daily  circulation  number  because  a 
field  audit  determined  that  approxi¬ 
mately  13%  of  subscribers  who 
ordered  the  package  did  not  receive 
delivery.  However,  the  paper  was 
granted  an  exception  to  the  100% 
delivery  rule  by  the  ABC  board  (E&P, 
Nov.  24,  P.  14). 

On  Sundays,  the  FAS-FAX  report 
showed.  Inquirer  circulation  declined 
19,287  from  the  year-ago  period  to 
978,300.  That  circulation  earns  the 
newspaper  seventh  place  among  the 
nation’s  largest  Sunday  papers. 

The  FAS-FAX  supplement 
included  an  adjustment  to  reflect  a 
change  in  the  way  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  calculates  daily  circulation. 

The  figure  provided  by  the  original 
FAS-FAX  of  428,012  was  correct. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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1990  best  ads  in  newspapers 

b*«,  ua&tr  hair-|wgc 

Retail/Local,  b&w,  one  page 

Agency; 

Earie  Palmer  Brown/Bethesda 

Agency: 

Rubin  Postaer  and  Associates/Los  Angeles 

Client: 

Ashley  Whippet  Dog  Frisbee  Championships 

Client: 

Video  Valet  (Santa  Rosa,  CA) 

(Encino,  CA) 

Creative  Direction: 

Larry  Postaer 

Alt  Direction: 

Wayne  Gibson 

An  Direction: 

Keith  Weinman 

Copy; 

Dew  Buckhorn,  Brian  Toogood 

Copy: 

Jack  Fund 

Photography: 

Stock 

Photography: 

Jim  Hall 

NnthMnl/Rcgional,  b&w,  one-half  to  one  page 

ReUil/Local,  b&w,  over  one  page  I 

Agency: 

Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves/New  York 

Agency: 

The  Martin  Agency/Richmond 

Client: 

Perdue  (Salisbury,  MD) 

Client: 

Signet  Bank  (Richmond,  VA) 

Creative  Direction: 

Mark  Silveira 

Creative  Direction: 

Jerry  Torchia 

Alt  Direction: 

Lisa  Rettig-Falcone 

Art  Direction: 

Shari  Hindman 

Copy: 

Karen  Sultz 

Copy; 

Daniel  Russ 

Photography; 

Bill  Gott,  C^or/Resnick,  Jim  Salzano 

Photography: 

Tony  Sylvestro 

NaHonal/Region^,  bftw,  one  page 

Retail  campaign 

Agency: 

(jrace  &  Rotbschild/New  Yoik 

Agency; 

Buckley/DeCerchio/New  York 

Client: 

Salomon  Brothers  (New  York,  NY) 

Oient: 

HomePlace  (Washington,  DC) 

Creative  Direction; 

Roy  Grace,  Diane  Rothschild 

Creative  Direction: 

Bryan  Buckley,  Tom  DeCerchio 

Alt  Direction: 

Roy  Grace 

An  Direction: 

Tom  DeCerchio,  Bryan  Buckley 

Copy: 

Diane  Rothschild 

Copy: 

Bryan  Buckley,  Tom  DeCerchio 

Illustration: 

Stock  An-Granger  Collection 

Illustration: 

Steve  Hellerstein 

Nattaal/Rcctonal,  b&w,  over  one  page 

Retail/Local,  multicolor 

Agency; 

Fallon  McElligott/MinneapoIis 

Agency: 

Aulik  and  Associates/San  Francisco 

Client: 

Porsche  Cars  North  America,  Inc.  (Reno,  NV) 

Client: 

The  Village  at  Cone  Madera  (Cone  Madera,  CA) 

Creative  Direction; 

Pat  Burnham 

Creative  Direction: 

Susan  Aulik 

An  Direction: 

Mark  Johnson 

An  Direction: 

John  Siner 

Copy: 

John  Stingley 

Copy: 

Karen  Kozlowski 

Photography: 

Jeff  Zwart 

Photography: 

David  Perez 

Nationai/Regional,  rampalgn 

Local  campaign 

Agency: 

Korey,  Kay  &  Partners/New  Yoik 

Agency: 

Siddall,  Matus  &  Coughter,  Inc. /Richmond 

Client: 

Vugin  Atlantic  Airways  (New  Yoik,  NY) 

Client; 

Fairfax  County  Economic  Development 

Creative  Direction: 

Lois  Korey,  Allen  Kay 

Authority  (Vienna,  VA) 

An  Direction: 

Neil  Leinwohl 

Creative  Direction: 

Tommy  Thompson 

Copy: 

Kevin  McKeon 

Art  Direction: 

Terri  Barrett,  Dan  Scarlotto 

Photography: 

James  Salzano 

Copy; 

John  Schmidt 

Photography: 

Richard  Hoflich 

Natlonal^egionaly  multkolor  (one  award  given) 

Classified  display,  b&w 

Agency: 

Campbell-Mithun-Esty/Chicago 

Agency: 

Millici  Valenti  Gabriel  DDB  Needham 

Oieat: 

The  Kroger  Co.  (Cincinnati,  OH) 

Worldwide/Honolulu 

Creative  Direction: 

Jordie  Krimstein 

Client: 

First  Hawaiian  Bank  (Honolulu,  HI) 

An  Direction: 

Jeny  Rosen 

Creative  Direction: 

Tom  Gabriel 

Copy: 

Dane  I,aMerr 

An  Direction: 

Bob  Morrow 

Photography: 

William  Sladcik/Chicago 

Copy: 

Tom  Allen,  Collin  Chang,  Bob  Morrow 

Classified  display,  color 

Agency; 

Campbell-Mithun-Esty/Chicago 

Agency: 

Austin  Kelley  Advenising/Atlanta 

Client: 

The  Kroger  C^.  (Cincinnati,  OH) 

Client: 

Banyans  -  An  Arvida  Village  (Boca  Raton,  FL) 

Creative  Direction: 

Jordie  Krimstein 

Creative  Direction: 

Bob  Warren 

Art  Direction: 

Jeiiy  Rosen 

An  Direction: 

Eileen  Corey 

Copy: 

Christy  Martin 

Copy: 

Leslie  Westlake 

Photography: 

William  Sladcik/Chicago 

Illustration: 

Theo  Rudnak 

Black  pins  one  color 

Classified,  in-colunm 

Agency; 

Borders.  Perrin  &  Nonander/Ponland,  OR 

Agency: 

The  Courier- Joumal/Louisville 

Client: 

Portland  General  Electric  (Poitland,  OR) 

Client: 

Sheiiol  Miller  (Louisville,  KY) 

Creative  Direction: 

Bill  Borders 

Copy: 

Sheirol  Miller 

An  Direction; 

Terry  Schneider 

Copy: 

Dave  Newman 

Photography: 

Doug  Petty 

Design: 

Joel  Nendel 

RHafl,  Mkw,  aader  half-p^ 

Ad  with  coupon 

Agency: 

Hal  Riney  &  Partners/San  Francisco 

Agency: 

DDB  Needham  Worldwide/New  York 

Client 

See's  Candies  (Los  Angeles,  CA) 

Client: 

100%  Colombian  Coffee  (New  York,  NY) 

Creative  Direction: 

Peter  Muiphy 

Creative  Direction: 

Charlie  Piccirillo 

An  Direction: 

Chris  ChafTm 

Art  Direction: 

Sharon  Occhipinti,  Garrett  Jewett 

Copy: 

Don  Hadley,  Chris  Chaffin 

Copy: 

Holly  Flukinger 

Illustration; 

Usa  French 

Photography: 

Ibbetson  Cherry  Films 

Local,  bftw,  under  half-page 

Ad  in  newspaper’s  magazine 

Agency: 

Levine,  Huntley,  Schmidt  &  Beaver/New  York 

Agency: 

Mullen  Advenising/Wenham,  MA 

Client 

Luis  Gomez  (New  York,  NY) 

Client: 

The  Timberland  Company  (Hampton,  NH) 

Creative  Direction; 

Allan  Beaver 

Creative  Direction: 

Paul  Silverman 

An  Direction: 

James  Offenhaitz 

An  Direction: 

Brian  Fandetti,  John  Doyle 

Copy: 

Marian  &  Todd  Godwin 

Copy: 

Paul  Silverman 

Photography: 

Gavin  Creedon 

L  < 
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Best  newspaper  ads  of  1990 

27  winners  chosen  from  9,500  entries  in  the  annuai  ATHENA  awards 


Twenty-seven  newspaper  ads  were 
winners  at  the  ATHENA  Awards, 
presented  on  Dec.  3  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  and  two  of 
the  advertisements  were  winners  of 
the  first  best  of  show  awards,  catego¬ 
ries  added  this  year. 

The  ATHENA  (acronym  for 
“Award  to  Honor  Excellent  News¬ 
paper  Advertising”)  awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  to  honor  excellence 
in  newspaper  advertising  for  national, 
classified  and  retail  advertisers  for 
outstanding  color  and  black-and- 
white  ads,  ads  with  coupons,  newspa¬ 
per  magazine  ads,  free-standing 
inserts,  timely  news  tie-ins  and  public 
service  advertising. 

The  27  ATHENA  winners  were 
selected  from  more  than  9,500  entries 
as  the  best  in  their  categories,  and 
each  winner  (agency  and  client) 
received  a  sculptured  relief  of 
Athena,  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom 
and  creativity.  The  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lyi.ne  Meena,  NAB  vice 
president/creative. 

Mullen  Advertising  of  Wenham, 
Mass.,  and  Team  One  Advertising  of 
El  Segundo,  Calif.,  each  took  two  of 
the  top  27  awards  in  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year. 


Mullen’s  advertising  for  the  Timber- 
land  Company  won  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  magazine  ad  category.  The 
agency  also  won  for  its  public  service 
message  for  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

Team  One  Advertising  won  in  two 
categories  added  this  year.  Its  ad  for 
Boctoc  Watches  won  for  best  visual, 
and  its  double-truck  ad  for  Lexus  tied 
for  best  of  show  with  co-winner 
Livingston  &  Company  of  Seattle 


What  CanGool¥]ur  Kitcfaen, 
Heatlbur  Bedro(xn,C^ 
Mess 


This  creative  ad  for  Portland 
General  Electric  by  Borders,  Perrin 
&  Norrander  of  Portland,  Ore.,  won 
the  ATHENA  for  best  black,  plus 
one  color. 


with  its  small-space  black-and-white 
ad  for  the  Four  Season  Olympic 
Hotel. 

A  third  new  category  added  this 
year  is  best  copy,  which  went  to 
Goodby,  Berlin  and  Silverstein  of  San 
Francisco  for  an  ad  for  the  Nature 
Company. 

The  judges  were:  Ed  McCabe,  cre¬ 
ative  partner  of  Beber  Silvertein 
McCabe  &  Partners  Inc.;  Harry  M. 
Jacobs,  chairman  of  the  Martin 
Agency;  and  Elaine  Taylor-Gordon, 
president  of  Taylor-Gordon,  Aarons 
&  Co.  Inc. 

The  ATHENA  winners  are  among 
the  67  ads  showcased  in  Creative 
Newspaper  15,  a  48-page  newspaper 
format  annual.  Also  included  in  the 
newspaper  for  the  first  time  is  this 
year’s  ATHENA- winning  insert,  an 
eight-page  supplement  for  Amtrak, 
created  by  MacDaniels,  Henry  & 
Sproul  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Creative  Newspaper  cover 
was  designed  by  Massimo  Vignelli, 
president  of  Vignelli  Associates,  a 
design  firm  in  New  York  City. 

Seventy-five  thousand  copies  of 
Creative  Newspaper  15  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  ad  agency  creative  direc- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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1990  best  ads  in  newspapers 


tors,  copywriters,  art  directors  and 
account  executives,  and  to  executive 
and  ad  departments  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  marketers,  retailers  and  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  awards  were  “designed  to 
celebrate  great  newspaper  ads,  their 
writers  and  art  directors,  and  to 
remind  agencies  and  advertisers  of 
the  selling  power  of  good  creative 
advertising  in  newspapers,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ad  Bureau. 


This  cheeky  salesman  drove  the 
judges  nutty  for  this  See's  Famous 
Old  Fashioned  Candies  advertis- 
ment.  It  won  the  ATHENA  for  best 
retail,  black  &  white,  under  a  half- 


This  ad  for  Heublein  Inc. /Smir¬ 
noff  Vodka  by  McCann-Erickson  of 
New  York  won  first  place  in  the 
Timely  news  tie-in  category. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


cnv  1AXI  A^D  L»KUSrE  OMMSaON 

SADDIST 

JOHN 


The  alternative  to  free,  safe 
transportation  with  door-to-door 
service  to  the  airport  was  the  inspi¬ 
ration  for  this  ad  for  Virgin  Atlantic 
Airways,  developed  by  Korey,  Kay  & 
Partners  of  New  York. 


The  ad  they  created  for  these  Red 
Army  watches  had  Team  One 
Advertising  of  El  Segundo,  Calif, 
passionate  about  their  ATHENA 
award  for  best  visual,  a  new  cate¬ 
gory  this  year. 


DEVELOWNG  A  MORE 
TENDER,  MEATY  BREED 
OF  ROASTER 
TAKES  REAL  GENIUS. 


Real  genius  won  Perdue  and 
Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves  of  New  York 
the  ATHENA  for  best  national/ 
regional,  black  &  white,  one-half  to 
one  page. 


Lastyearover 
amiUionpeqpfe 
left  the  same 
suicide  note. 


This  American  Heart  Association 
ad,  prepared  by  Mullen  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  was  a  win¬ 
ner  in  the  public  service/non  profit 
category. 
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Buckley/DeCerchio  of  New  York 
developed  the  ATHENA-winning 
best  retail  campaign  for  Home- 
Place,  a  reminder  about  the  most 
importont  compatibility. 


SEEIiEIIL! 


AIHIEIES  WiO  SCRATCi 


TIEMSEIVESMIRE 


IIAIBASEeAll  PLAYERS. 


nme  tottw  vvdc's  (!]hatr|Momhi{t  jitd 

it’9rjld«uwtn|(,n«innf^«ndi'atdwn|{  Nnt«iiiTKntiiin«nnK 
«TiiiwTimiiK  tniffiny.  tcnadwiy;.  and  hckjn^ 


II!  lu^iiirm  lit  iiisifi  tiiipiiitiirs 


This  ad  for  the  Ashley  Whippet 
Dog  Frisbee  Championships  by 
Earle  Palmer  Brown  of  Bethesda, 
Md.  won  for  best  national/regional, 
black  &  white,  under  half-page, 
fleas  notwithstanding. 


Taking  over  the  best  national/ 
regional,  black  &  white,  one-page 
category  was  this  ad  for  Salomon 
Brothers,  done  by  Grace  &  Roths¬ 
child  of  New  York. 


This  fresh  approach  to  couponing 
won  100%  Colombian  Coffee  and 
DDB  Needham  Worldwide  of  New 
York  City  the  ATHENA  for  the  ad 
with  coupon  category. 
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DIAPER  SERVICE 


A  tie-in  with  environmental  issues 
proved  to  be  a  winner  for  Cotton 
Tails  Diaper  Service.  The  ad,  by 
Earle  Palmer  Brown  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  won  for  best  retail/local,  black 
&  white,  one-half  to  one  page. 


HITALLTHE 

HOTSPOTS. 


n 

m 

This  ad  for  Fairfax  County  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Authority  hit  all 
the  right  spots  to  be  named  the 
ATHENA  winner  for  the  best  local 
campaign.  The  creators  were  Sid- 
dall,  Matus  &  Coughter,  Inc.  of 
Richmond,  Va. 


Vancouver  Sun  eyes  morning  edition,  redesign 


The  Vancouver  Sun  hopes  to 
reverse  circulation  decline  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  morning  edition  and  by  rede¬ 
signing  the  newspaper,  says  editor  in 
chief  Nick  Hills. 

“We’re  leaning  toward  a  morning 
edition,”  Hill  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view.  “The  odds  are  that  we  will 


relaunch  the  Sun  with  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion  followed  by  an  afternoon  edition 
that  will  be  quite  substantially 
changed.” 

A  newsletter  to  staff  says  the  news¬ 
paper  is  aiming  at  a  launch  date  of  Jan. 
28,  but  it  may  be  later. 

The  Sun’s  first  edition  now  comes 


off  the  presses  at  8:15  a.m.,  but  the 
paper  is  aimed  at  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  readers. 

The  new  proposal,  which  describes 
the  Sun  as  an  all-day  paper,  would  see 
it  on  the  street  at  6  a.m.  with  no  home 
delivery.  The  final  edition,  which 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Halloween  hoax 

Sheriff  gives  faise  information  to  reporters  as  part  of  a  sting  operation 
aimed  at  impiicating  man  who  aiiegediy  paid  for  assauit  on  attorney 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

They  will  be  calling  it  the  Piggott 
City  Halloween  Hoax  of  ’90,  when 
the  sheriff  dished  out  more  tricks  than 
treats  to  local  media. 

Linda  Redeffer,  reporter  for  the 
Daily  American  Republic  in  Poplar 
Bluffs,  Mo.,  was  listening  to  a  loceil 
radio  station’s  morning  news  report 
and  heard  that  a  Piggott  City,  Ark., 
attorney  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
both  arms  broken  and  bleeding  from 
his  groin,  apparently  castrated. 
Attacked  the  night  before  on  Hallow¬ 
een,  the  lawyer  was  said  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  costumed  assailant. 

A  call  to  the  sheriffs  department 
revealed  that  they  were  treating  the 
incident  as  a  contract  assault,  and  that 
the  attorney  had  been  moved  to  a 
nearby  city  hospital  and  admitted 
under  an  assumed  name  for  his  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Republic  and  other  southeast 
Missouri  news  organizations  ran  the 
story  which  was  later  revealed  by 
police  to  be  a  hoax.  The  story,  first 


Stow’s  office,  he  told  them  that 
Knauts  had  been  stabbed  and  taken  to 
a  hospital,  and  that  he  had  two  broken 
arms  and  was  bleeding  from  the  groin. 
Redeffer  was  also  told  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  Knauts’  house  had 
been  cut,  ruling  out  robbery  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  motive.  Investigators  were  said 
to  be  treating  the  incident  as  a  “con¬ 
tract  assault”  and  a  “paid  job.”  The 
incident  was  said  to  occur  around  8 
p.m.  and  Knauts’  wife,  reported  un¬ 
harmed,  was  said  to  have  witnessed 
the  attack. 

At  that  time.  Stow  said  he  could  not 
confirm  whether  Knauts  had  been 
castrated.  He  also  could  not  say  what 
kind  of  costume  the  assailant  wore, 
only  that  “It  was  a  Republican  Party 
hat.  It  was  the  costume  of  a  higher 
official  in  the  Republican  Party.” 

“He  must  have  been  having  a  real 
good  time,  sitting  there  making  it  up 
as  he  went  along,”  said  Redeffer,  who 
wrote  the  front-page  story. 

Redeffer  said  Stow  was  the  only 
one  releasing  information  at  the  time 


"There  has  got  to  be  a  better  way  to  catch  criminals 
than  to  lie  to  the  press,”  Redeffer  said.  “Now  when  I 
call  him  I  wonder,  Is  he  telling  the  truth?” 


picked  up  by  reporters  from  the  po¬ 
lice  scanners,  was  broadcast  across 
southeastern  Missouri  and  northeast¬ 
ern  Arkansas,  as  well  as  sent  out  on 
the  wires  by  the  Associated  Press 
before  it  was  discovered  to  be  false. 

Sheriff  Darvin  Stow  of  the  Clay 
County,  Ark.,  sheriffs  office,  re¬ 
leased  the  false  information  to  re¬ 
porters  as  part  of  a  sting  operation 
to  convince  a  man  who  allegedly  had 
paid  a  police  informant  $4,000  to 
assault  City  Attorney  C.W.  Knauts  of 
Piggott,  Ark.,  that  the  job  had  been 
done. 

Police  acted  out  their  charade  on 
Halloween  night  by  faking  the  assault 
at  Knauts’  house  and  then  rushing  a 
phony  injured  man  to  the  hospital. 
Knauts  and  his  wife  were  not  at  home 
at  the  time. 

When  reporters  picked  up  the  story 
from  police  scanners  and  called 


of  her  deadline  and  thus  was  the  only 
source  for  her  story.  She  had  left  a 
message  with  the  Arkansas  State 
Police,  who  were  supposedly  helping 
the  investigation,  but  it  was  not 
returned.  At  the  time,  she  believed 
she  had  gotten  all  the  information 
from  Stow  and  did  not  think  she 
needed  a  statement  from  the  state 
police. 

“I  should  have  been  surprised 
when  [Stow]  was  willing  to  talk,” 
Redeffer  said,  adding  Stow  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  not  being  available  for  com¬ 
ments  and  difficult  to  reach. 

Harold  Speer  of  Greenway,  Ark., 
the  target  of  the  sting,  was  charged 
Nov.  1  in  Stoddard  County,  Mo.,  with 
conspiracy,  burglary  and  assault. 
Knauts  represented  Speer’s  former 
wife  in  a  1985  divorce. 

Investigators  said  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  plan  secret  for  a  few  days 


rather  than  arresting  Speer  when  he 
hired  the  informant  posing  as  a  hitman 
because  Speer  allegedly  told  of  other 
jobs  he  wanted  done.  Authorities  also 
said  they  hoped  Speer  would  provide 
information  on  the  slaying  of  his  for¬ 
mer  wife  in  Phoenix  a  month  after 
their  divorce. 

“There  has  got  to  be  a  better  way  to 
catch  criminals  than  to  lie  to  the 
press,”  Redeffer  said.  “Now  when  I 
call  him  1  wonder.  Is  he  telling  the 
truth?” 

“This  was  all  a  scam,”  an 
apologetic  Stow  told  the  Republic, 
“but  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
operation.  We  deceived  everyone  in 
Piggott.  Even  our  dispatcher  was  not 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  but  it  was 
necessary.  I  had  no  choice.” 

Redeffer  has  been  with  the  Repub¬ 
lic  since  August,  but  before  that 
worked  at  a  newspaper  in  Kennett, 
Mo.,  about  30  miles  away,  and  dealt 
with  Stow  then.  She  has  known  him 
for  about  five  years.  Stow  is  serving 
his  third  two-year  term  as  sheriff. 

Stan  Berry,  Republic  news  editor, 
wrote  in  an  editorial  following  the 
hoax  that  Stow  had  collaborators  — 
the  Stoddard  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  and  Highway  Patrol 
investigators  in  Missouri  and  Arkan¬ 
sas.  “These  organizations  decided  to 
issue  a  false  crime  report  —  a  report 
of  bizarre  and  sensational  propor¬ 
tions. 

“As  a  responsible  newspaper  it  will 
never  be  our  policy  to  lie  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  also  feel  that  responsible  law 
agencies  would  not  purposely  perpet¬ 
uate  a  hoax.  We  feel  like  a  responsible 
newsman  could  have  made  his  case 
without  resorting  to  such  drastic  mea¬ 
sures,”  the  editorial  stated. 

“We  are  happy  Knauts  was  not 
injured.  We  are  happy  a  suspect  was 
apprehended.  But  we  are  not  happy 
about  being  deceived.”  Berry  said 
in  the  editorial  that  what  was  most 
disturbing  was  that  none  of  the  law 
agencies  contacted  the  newspaper  to 
explain  the  hoax.  Republic  reporter 
Jim  Carr  had  to  collaborate  with 
another  local  reporter  to  get  the  story. 

“Do  you  think  lawmen  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  would  have  the  courage  to 
feed  the  Post-Dispatch  and  city  tele- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Time  capsule  opened  at  Washington  Post 

Loaded  in  1954,  the  capsule  was  not  supposed  to  be  opened  until  2954 


By  Debra  Gersh 

It  wasn’t  supposed  to  be  opened 
until  2954  but,  considering  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  contents  in  1990,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  many  would  have  lasted  that  long. 

It  is  the  Freedom  Sphere,  an  alumi¬ 
num  globe-shaped  time  capsule  filled 
with  memorabilia  from  1954  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  that  was  recently  opened 
after  being  tucked  away  in  the  boiler 
room  at  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

How  the  sphere  ended  up  at  the 
Post  and  why  it  was  not  placed  at  the 
site  of  a  plaque  for  it  at  another 
D.C.  location  are  still  not  quite 
clear. 

In  fact,  until  Post  staffers  pulled  out 
a  special  section  of  the  newspaper 
dated  Sunday,  Feb.  7, 1954,  they  had 
no  clue  about  what  the  sphere  was  or 
what  relation  the  items  found  in  it  had 
to  each  other.  The  sphere  was  opened 
prematurely  simply  because  no  one 
knew  what  it  was. 

Freedom  Sphere  was  filled  to  mark 
the  dedication  of  Broadcast  House, 
the  then-state-of-the-art  $4-million 
WTOP  television  and  radio  facili¬ 
ties  — :  “the  only  building  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  which  is  designed 
and  built  for  radio  and  television’’  — 
once  owned  by  the  Washington  Post. 
It  was  designed  to  house  the  represen¬ 
tative  documents  of  some  450  area 
organizations  and  550  schools,  as  well 
as  audiotape  recordings  of  typical 
sounds  of  the  city  and  greetings  from 
citizens,  newspapers  and  “television 
movies  of  news  events.” 

From  Feb.  1  through  March  6, 
1954,  different  days  were  dedicated  to 
various  groups  of  citizens,  such  as 
veterans,  who  were  invited  with  their 
families  to  Broadcast  House  for 
tours. 

Although  it  bears  no  inscription 
now,  the  sphere  was  to  have  carried  a 
message  on  its  exterior.  According  to 
a  Post  article  from  1954,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  to  read:  “In  this  aluminum 
sphere,  manufactured  to  endure  for 
1,000  years,  are  preserved  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  civic,  public,  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  organizations  of 
the  Nation’s  Capital,  in  whose  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  expression  lies  the 
freedom  of  our  people. 

“This  Freedom  Sphere  is  affixed  to 
Broadcast  House  that  the  symbols  of 
these  community  organizations  be 
part  of  this  building  and  of  these 


The  Freedom  Sphere  and  some  of 
the  better-preserved  items  found  in 
it. 


broadcasting  stations’  purpose  for¬ 
ever.” 

The  one-eighth-inch  thick  alumi¬ 
num  sphere  was  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.  to  preserve  its  contents  until 
it  was  to  be  opened  in  2954. 

The  inside  of  the  container  and 
many  of  its  contents  were  found  to  be 
wet  when  it  was  opened,  and  few  of 
the  documents  remained  intact. 

Post  engineer  John  White  report¬ 
edly  was  the  first  to  notice  the  odd¬ 
looking  metal  sphere  in  the  paper’s 
boiler  room,  but  it  had  remained 
untouched  for  eight  years. 

While  working  on  a  story  about  the 
engineering  department  for  “Shop 
Talk,”  the  Post’s  weekly  in-house 
publication,  co-editor  Christine 
Swerda  and  White  got  to  talking  about 
the  sphere.  Soon  thereafter.  White, 
engineer  Tyrone  Crawford,  former 
assistant  managing  editor/news 
administration  and  unofficial  Post 
archivist  Elsie  Carper  joined  public 
relations  director  Virginia  Rodriguez 
in  the  boiler  room  to  try  to  open  the 
sphere  without  damaging  it. 

After  a  hole  was  drilled  in  the  cap, 
the  sphere  was  finally  opened,  and,  as 
one  might  expect,  the  smell  was 
awful,  according  to  Margaret  Jannetti 
Kaplow,  “Shop  Talk”  co-editor. 

Along  with  the  Post  special  section 
on  the  dedication  was  a  copy  of  the 


Daily  News,  remnants  of  books  and 
crumbling  papers,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  letter  from  former  Post 
chairman  of  the  board  Eugene  Meyer, 
with  the  bottom  comer  of  the  page 
disintegrated. 

The  sphere,  which  measures  eight 
feet  in  circumference  and  about  two- 
and-a-half  feet  in  diameter,  was  not  to 
be  buried  at  Freedom  House  like  a 
cornerstone,  but  rather  was  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  since  that  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  sta¬ 
tions  function,  according  to  a  1954 
Post  article. 

“The  best  we  can  figure  is  that 
when  the  Post  had  to  get  rid  of  WTOP, 
they  sent  the  sphere  here,”  said 
Kaplow,  “but  no  one  can  remember 
how.” 

Much  of  the  sphere’s  contents  have 
turned  to  dust,  but  some  items  remain 
intact.  For  example,  when  E&P  vis¬ 
ited  the  Post,  Kaplow  reached  in  and 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  business  cards 
—  including  one  on  which  an  11- 
year-old  boy  had  done  a  math  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  back  for  posterity  —  and  a 
membership  badge  from  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 

There  were  also  ticket  stubs,  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  Boys  Club  and  other 
reminders  from  various  civic  and 
social  groups. 

The  Post  is  considering  refilling  the 
sphere  with  new  items. 

Staffers  have  consulted  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  about  how  to 
preserve  and  seal  the  material,  but  no 
decisions  about  what  might  go  in  it 
have  been  made. 


New  scholarship 

Robert  F.  Lanzillotti,  a  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  dean,  his  wife  Patri¬ 
cia,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Publishing  Company  have  committed 
$200,000  that  will  endow  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  to  promote  the  study  of 
journalism  and  business. 

Five  annual  Lanzillotti/Poynter 
Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  U.F. 
juniors  or  seniors  majoring  in  either 
business  administration  or  journalism 
who  have  expressed  interest  in  pur¬ 
suing  both  fields.  The  program  is 
designed  to  teach  students  both  sides 
of  the  media,  journalistic  and  busi¬ 
ness. 
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N.Y.  Daily  News  gets  aggressive 

Files  lawsuit  against  striking  uniom^  end  begins  afternoon 
edition;  violence  continues;  another  columnist  defects 


Six  weeks  into  a  strike  that  has 
crippled  its  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Tribune  Co.’s  New  York 
Daily  News  has  continued  to  slug  it 
out  blow-for-blow  with  the  unions. 

Management  has  filed  a  $150  mil¬ 
lion  racketeering  lawsuit  against  the 
unions  and  on  Dec.  4  it  began  pub¬ 
lishing  an  afternoon  edition. 

Nicknamed  “Big  Blue”  for  its  blue 
nameplate,  it  started  with  a  press  run 
of  30,000  and  was  sold  by  hawkers  at 
commuter  spots  around  the  city. 

“We  are  very  confident  there  is  a 
need  in  the  marketplace  for  an  after¬ 
noon  edition  that  is  geared  toward 
commuters,”  News  spokesman  John 
Sloan  said.  Planned  for  six  months, 
the  PM  edition  was  based  on  “exten¬ 
sive  research,”  Sloan  said,  adding 
that  plans  call  for  expanded  coverage 
and  distribution  in  coming  weeks. 

Others  discounted  the  move  as  an 
attempt  to  regain  lost  circulation  by 
putting  a  new  face  on  the  morning 
paper. 

“It  sounds  like  it’s  a  way  to  keep 
the  newspaper  in  front  of  readers,” 
said  Lisa  Donneson,  a  newspaper 
analyst  with  County  NatWest  Securi¬ 
ties  USA  in  New  York. 

“It  seems  to  be  quite  similar  to 
what  the  morning  paper  was,”  said 
Jerry  Nachman,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post,  which  abandoned  the 
afternoon  slot  for  morning  publica¬ 
tion  in  1987.  “The  graveyard  of  news¬ 
papers  is  littered  with  afternoon 
papers.  So  I  think  they  are  trying  to 
find  an  alternate  means  to  distribute  a 
paper  with  truncated  readership.” 

“In  the  present  circumstance,  it 
will  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  the 
Tonight  newspaper  the  News  began 
publishing  10  years  ago,  which  fell  flat 
on  its  face,”  said  Theodore  Kheel, 
adviser  to  the  striking  unions  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 

Tonight  folded  a  decade  ago  after 
less  than  a  year  of  lower-than- 
expected  circulation  and  heavy 
losses. 

News  spokesman  Sloan  said  the 
new  afternoon  edition  is  different. 
Unlike  Tonight,  which  had  its  own 
staff.  Big  Blue  is  produced  by  existing 
staff  unrestricted  by  union  staffing 
requirements  and  work  rules. 

The  additional  costs  are  “very, 
very  modest,”  Sloan  said,  and 


include  mainly  paper  and  ink.  Presses 
formerly  operated  by  up  to  14  union 
members  are  now  run  by  five  non¬ 
union  employees,  sharply  cutting 
costs,  he  said. 

Though  the  debut  Tuesday  carried 
six  remade  pages,  focusing  on  the 
Giants’  game  and  a  televised 
Madonna  interview  from  Monday 
night,  it  is  intended  to  carry  15  to  20 
pages  of  late  news,  Sloan  said.  Its 
news  deadline  is  10  a.m. 

It  carries  a  cover  price  of  350  but 
many  street  vendors  reportedly  re¬ 
ceive  papers  for  free  and  keep  the 
quarter  they  charge  buyers,  as  they 
do  with  the  morning  edition. 

The  News  said  it  uses  about  1 ,200 
hawkers  to  distribute  more  than 
500,000  copies  of  the  paper  a  day. 


some  paid  by  the  hour,  others  by  the 
copy.  Some  are  selling  it  and  some  are 
“sampling,”  or  giving  it  away,  Sloan 
said. 

The  unions  and  analysts  estimate 
200,000  to  300,000  copies  are  getting 
to  readers. 

News  management  blames  union 
violence  and  threats  for  the  wide¬ 
spread  refusal  of  newsstands  to  sell 
the  paper.  Of  its  prestrike  circulation 
of  nearly  1.2  million,  80%  came  from 
single-copy  sales. 

“We  feel  in  the  future  it  will  be 
profitable,”  Sloan  said  of  the  after¬ 
noon  paper.  “Advertisers  have  al¬ 
ready  told  us  they  are  very  excited.” 

He  was  unable,  to  cite  rates  but  said 
ads  would  reflect  circulation  and 
would  be  sold  separately  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  morning  edition. 

Racketeering  suit 

In  other  developments,  the  News 
filed  a  $150  million  racketeering  suit 
against  nine  striking  unions  as  both 
sides  struggled,  amid  sporadic  vio¬ 
lence,  over  circulation  and  public 
support. 

The  civil  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Manhattan  alleged  that  strike- 
related  violence  was  “part  of  a  well- 


orchestrated  and  centrally  coordi¬ 
nated  campaign  of  violence  condoned 
and  ratified  by”  the  drivers  union  and 
the  umbrella  union  group,  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council. 

Filed  under  the  Racketeer-In¬ 
fluenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act,  which  allows  triple  damages,  the 
suit  cites  the  drivers  union’s  “long 
history  of  racketeering”  and  seeks 
damages  from  the  unions  and  23  driv¬ 
ers  union  members,  plus  a  court  order 
barring  harassment  and  violence. 

“We  believe  the  suit  is  vulnerable 
and  will  undoubtedly  move  to  have  it 
dismissed,”  said  unpaid  union 
adviser  Kheel,  who  is  Allied’s  legal 
representative  in  the  case.  He  called  it 
“vexatious”  and  said  the  unions  were 
preparing  a  response. 


New  York  City  police  have  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  legislative  hearing  that  they 
found  no  evidence  of  an  organized 
campaign  by  strikers. 

The  News  earlier  filed  suits  in  state 
court  against  1 1  strikers  for  allegedly 
damaging  the  paper’s  ability  to  do 
business. 

Meanwhile,  trying  to  win  back  cir¬ 
culation,  the  News  won  court  permis¬ 
sion  for  its  army  of  hawkers,  mainly 
unemployed  and  homeless  men,  to  sell 
the  paper  in  subway  stations  where 
newsstands  have  refused  to  handle 
the  News. 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority  granted,  then  rescinded,  a 
waiver  allowing  hawkers  in  subway 
stations,  but  a  state  court  —  on  First 
Amendment  grounds  —  ordered  that 
hawkers  be  allowed  to  sell  in  178  sta¬ 
tions  with  newsstands. 

Transit  officials  feared  disruptions 
if  News  strikers  picketed  subway  sta¬ 
tions  and  transit  workers  honored 
them.  No  subway  disruptions  were 
reported. 

The  transit  police  union  opposed 
the  ruling  because  of  the  potential  for 
confrontation. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


Nicknamed  “Big  Biue”  for  its  biue  namepiate,  it 
started  with  a  press  run  of  30,000  and  was  soid  by 
hawkers  at  commuter  spots  around  the  city. 
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Arriviiigin 


South  Africa  when  I  did  was  country,  often  prodding  me  with  ques 


like  jumping  on  a  fast-moving 
train. 

white  South  Africans  seem  to  find  me 
interesting.  One  cheerful  woman  at  a 
quilt  show  in  Durban  volunteered  that 
they  don’t  see  many  “colored  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  Others  have  practically  tackled 
me  in  shops  to  ask  what  I  think  of  their 


tions  such  as,  “It’s  more  complicated 
than  most  people  think,  isn’t  it” 

Black  South  Africans  often  mistake 
me  for  another  African  and  address  me 
in  Zulu  or  Sotho,  but  they  quickly  apolo¬ 
gize  and  ask  not  what  I  think  of  South 
Africa  but,  “How  is  it  in  America?”. 

Jerefyn  Eddings,  new  Johannesburg 
correspondentjor  The  Baltimore  Sun 


LosAn^lesTimes- 

Wishtn0mPbst 

nem 

service 

1 150 15th  SL  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20071 
(202)334-6173 


Satirical  column  creates  a  stir 

Seattle  Times  columnist  writes  that  Bush  will  begin  drafting 
men  up  to  age  45;  many  readers  cry  irresponsibility 


By  M.L.Stein 

Seattle  Times  columnist  Erik  Laci- 
tis  has  learned  that  his  idea  of  satire  is 
regarded  by  some  readers  as  (a)  the 
literal  truth,  (b)  a  bad  joke,  and  (c) 
journalistic  irresponsibility. 

And  not  necessarily  in  that  order. 

Lacitis  stirred  up  a  storm  of  phone 
calls  with  his  Nov.  13  column,  which 
carried  a  Washington  dateline  and  led 
off:  “In  a  dramatic  declaration.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  announced  a  return  to  the 
draft  —  stunning  the  nation  by  saying 
men  of  up  to  age  45  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble.” 

The  column  said  the  step  was  taken 
because  the  U.S.  forces  buildup  in 
Saudi  Arabia  has  created  a  shortage 
of  troops. 

“Insiders,”  Lacitis  wrote,  “said  a 
main  factor  in  Bush’s  decision  to  draft 
aging  baby-boomers  was  their  silence 
as  the  president  increased  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
took  that  to  mean  support  for  his  poli¬ 
cies.” 

It  gets  better. 

Farther  along.  Bush  is  asked  why 
men  up  to  age  45  would  be  eligible  for 
the  draft  and  the  president  replies: 
“We  think  these  older  draftees  would 
look  forward  to  a  second  opportunity 
to  their  country.  Certainly,  many  con¬ 
gressmen  and  editorial  columnists 
who  are  in  that  age  group  have  sup¬ 
ported  strong  military  action  .  .  .  .” 

To  set  an  example.  Bush  goes  on, 
he  has  asked  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  to  rejoin  his  National  Guard 
unit. 

There  also  is  an  interview  with  a 
Wall  Street  broker,  I.M.  Rich,  who 
wants  out  of  the  draft,  whining,  “If 
I’m  in  uniform,  who’ll  make  pay¬ 
ments  on  my  $250,000  condo?” 

Emotional  phone  calls  poured  in  to 
Lacitis,  his  editor,  Mark  Watanabe, 
and  reader  advocate  Colleen  Patrick. 

Lacitis,  according  to  Watanabe, 
got  about  100  calls  from  readers  who 
either  thought  the  column  was  real  or 
who  felt  the  spoof  was  in  poor  taste 
and  insulted  their  intelligence. 

“When  they  found  out  it  was  not 
real,  their  next  reaction  was  anger,” 
Watanabe  recalled.  “Some  people 
said  we  should  have  run  a  dis¬ 
claimer.” 

Lacitis’  column  appeared  inside  the 


paper  in  the  “Scene”  section. 

“I  asked  some  callers  if  they  actu¬ 
ally  thought  a  paper  like  the  Seattle 
Times  would  run  what  would  have 
been  a  major  story  in  an  inside  col¬ 
umn,”  Watanabe  related.  “One  told 
me,  ‘You  guys  have  run  some  impor¬ 
tant  stuff  inside,  anyway.’  ” 

Lacitis  was  on  vacation  when  E&P 
inquired  about  the  column  but  Wata¬ 
nabe  contended  that  the  irate  readers 
missed  the  writer’s  point. 

“There  was  a  very  serious  purpose 
to  the  column,”  Watanabe  explained. 
“Erik  thinks  people  are  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.” 

Before  he  left  on  vacation,  the 
Times  published  another  Lacitis  col¬ 
umn  on  Nov.  15,  one  day  before  it 
regularly  appeared,  because  of  the 
heavy  response  to  the  first  one.  It  was 
headed,  “Untruths  and  consequences: 
The  column  was  S-A-T-I-R-E.” 


Patrick,  however,  when  inter¬ 
viewed,  leaned  toward  the  complain¬ 
ants’  side. 

“Most  callers  understood  it  was  a 
joke  but  didn’t  think  it  was  funny,” 
she  reported.  “Some  had  to  read  it 
three  or  four  times  to  make  sure  it  was 
a  spoof.  Then  they  felt  the  humor  was 
inappropriate  and  irresponsible.” 

Others  thought  the  column  was  real 
and  scary,  Patrick  said. 

She  told  of  the  head  of  an  engineer¬ 
ing  firm  who  said  his  entire  office 
stopped  work  to  plan  what  they  would 
do  if  drafted. 

“It  wouldn’t  have  hurt  to  put  a  little 
notice  in  italics  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column,  saying  this  was  meant  as  a 
joke  but  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  is 
not,”  Patrick  commented. 

She  observed  that  many  of  her  call¬ 
ers  appeared  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  column  and  an  editorial — 
or  even  a  news  story. 


“There  was  a  very  serious  purpose  to  the  column,” 
Watanabe  explain^.  “Erik  thinks  people  are  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  what  is  going  on  In  the 
Persian  Gulf.” 


Lacitis,  in  a  humorous  vein,  dis¬ 
closed  the  original  column  was  meant 
to  be  satiric.  He  told  one  imaginary 
caller:  “No,  upper-middle-class,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  white  guys  aren’t  going  to 
be  dr^ed.  That’s  right.  S-A-T-I-R-E.” 

What  was  true  in  the  column,  he 
asserted,  was  that  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  soon 
reach  390,000  and,  if  there  were  a 
war,  the  American  death  toll  could 
reach  30,000  with  35,000  injured. 

Another  true  fact  in  the  piece  was 
that  the  U.S.  Army  is  29%  black, 
while  blacks  make  up  12%  of  the 
population,  Lacitis  wrote. 

He  concluded,  “The  fact  is,  most 
American  families  won’t  be  affected. 
If  there  is  a  war,  it’s  going  to  be  fought 
by  somebody  else’s  kids.  So  do  I  feel 
like  the  worst  kind  of  irresponsible 
journalist  because  the  first  time  some 
of  you  pondered  the  Persian  Gulf  situ¬ 
ation  was  when  you  thought  your  hide 
was  on  the  line?  Really,  I  apologize.” 


“These  were  not  the  dim  bulbs  of 
the  world  —  several  were  profes¬ 
sional  individuals,”  she  added.  “If 
they  were  stupid  they  would  not  have 
called.  Nor  were  they  flakey.  But 
they  are  not  paying  close  attention  to 
newspapers.” 

Patrick  said  some  protestors  “felt 
betrayed  —  that  they  were  being 
made  fun  of.” 

Patrick  said  she  was  not  surprised 
at  the  readers’  perception  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  noting  that  at  talks  she  makes 
before  school  and  community  groups 
she  has  found  a  widespread  lack  of 
knowledge  about  how  editorial  con¬ 
tent  is  organized. 

“Many  people  can’t  distingish  the 
differences  between  news  stories, 
columns  and  editorials,”  she 
remarked. 

Patrick  said  she  was  “disturbed” 
by  the  response  of  some  Times’  edi- 
•tors  to  the  readers’  reaction  to  Laci- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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FNN  audit  to  show  steep  loss 

Financial  statements  expected  to  show  net  loss 
of  $72.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Financial  News  Network  financial 
statements  are  expected  to  show  a  net 
loss  of  some  $72.5  million  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  resulting  in  a 
shareholders’  deficit  of  some  $33.5 
million. 

According  to  FNN,  more  than  half 
of  the  $72.5  million  involves  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  virtually  all  transactions 
with  affiliates  and  the  write-off  of 
receivables  in  connection  with  that 
determined  to  be  uncollectible. 

The  FNN  10-K  financial  state¬ 
ments,  expected  to  be  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  are  being  completed  by  the  out¬ 
side  auditing  firm  of  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  which  replaced  Deloitte  & 
Touche  after  it  split  over  a  dispute 
with  FNN  and  Infotechnology  Inc. 
about  reporting  a  $28  million  FNN 
investment  in  FNN:PRO  (E&P,  Oct. 


20,  P.  10). 

An  FNN  release  noted  that  a  full 
report  for  the  first  quarter  official 
1991,  ended  Sept.  30,  is  expected 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  will  likely 
report  an  additional  net  loss  of  some 


just  under  $5  a  share  to  a  low  of  less 
than  $1  in  mid-November,  closing  out 
the  month  trading  at  around  $1  a 
share.  Both  companies  were  said  to 
have  been  trading  at  around  $9-$10  a 
year  ago. 


FNN  and  Infotech  also  are  facing  a  series  of 
shareholder  lawsuits  and  SEC  and  criminal 
investigations  into  whether  the  companies'  earlier 
financial  statements  were  deliberately  misleading. 


$25  million  for  the  quarter,  which  it 
says  is  due  to  transactions  with  affili¬ 
ates  continuing  into  the  quarter. 

FNN,  which  has  been  for  sale  for  a 
couple  of  months,  has  seen  its  stock 
fall  from  nearly  $5  a  share  at  the 
beginning  of  October  to  just  under  $3 
two  months  later.  Infotechnology 
stock  also  fell  during  that  period  from 


Both  FNN  and  its  sister  company 
United  Press  International  are  for 
sale.  The  firm  Wertheim  Schroder  & 
Co.  is  charged  with  handling  the  sale. 
One  of  parent  company  Infotechnolo¬ 
gy’ s  interim  co-chief  executives,  Alan 
J.  Hirschfield,  is  a  managing  partner 
in  the  investment  banking  firm. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Covering  a  coup  attempt 

Press  became  part  of  story  during  dramatic  Trinidad  coup  attempt 


By  Larry  Luxner 

The  government  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  has  extended  the  state  of 
emergency  declared  in  the  aftermath 
of  an  attempted  coup  by  black  Muslim 
extremists  three  months  ago. 

The  emergency,  which  was  set  to 
expire  Nov.  10,  is  now  expected  to 
continue  until  Dec.  10  throughout  this 
twin-island  Caribbean  republic.  It  for¬ 
bids  public  meetings  or  demonstra¬ 
tions,  allows  police  to  enter  homes 
without  search  warrants,  and  autho¬ 
rizes  a  strictly  enforced  curfew, 
though  the  curfew  itself  has  been 
shortened  in  recent  months  from 
dusk-to-dawn  to  1  a.m.  to  5  a.m. 

Nevertheless,  the  shock  of  the 
aborted  July  27  takeover  attempt  will 
remain  with  this  country’s  journalists 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Twenty-four  people  —  including  a 
technician  for  TTT  Radio  —  were 
killed  in  five  days  of  violence  and 
looting,  sparked  when  members  of 
the  radical  Jammaat  al-Muslimeen 
blew  up  police  headquarters  and 
stormed  Red  House,  Trinidad’s  Par¬ 
liament  building,  taking  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  A.N.R.  Robinson,  six  Cabinet 
members,  10  members  of  Parliament, 
journalists  and  other  hostages. 

“We  were  right  next  to  the  action,” 
recalled  Theresa  Mills,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Trinidad  Guardian,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  in  Port-of-Spain.  “We 

(Luxner  is  a  free-lance  journalist  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.) 


couldn’t  stand  up  in  our  offices.  There 
was  constant  firing.  The  terrorists 
shot  up  the  back  of  our  building.  They 
off-loaded  their  ammunition  outside 
the  back  gate  and  they  tried  to  get  in, 
but  the  gate  wouldn’t  give.  So  they 
shot  the  glass  panes  of  our  circulation 
department  and  then  they  ran  into 
Radio  610.  We  could  see  all  the  action 
taking  place.” 

The  leader  of  the  terrorist  group, 
Imam  Yasin  Abu-Bakr,  demanded 
Robinson’s  resignation  and  amnesty 


one  day. 

Andy  Johnson,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Express,  said  in  an  interview,  also  in 
Port-of-Spain,  that  his  reporters  were 
getting  their  jobs  done  despite  the 
curfew. 

“Our  deadlines  are  10:50  p.m. 
We’ve  brought  that  forward  to  8:50 
p.m.  so  our  workers  can  get  home  in 
time.  Reporters  have  curfew  passes, 
as  do  distributors  and  some  press¬ 
men.” 

Both  the  Guardian  and  the  Express 


“We  were  right  next  to  the  action,”  recailed  Theresa 
Miiis,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Trinidad  Guardian,  in  a 
recent  interview  in  Port-of-Spain.  “We  couidn’t  stand 
up  in  our  offices.  There  was  constant  firing.  The 
terrorists  shot  up  the  back  of  our  buiiding.” 


for  himself  and  the  other  113  Muslim 
militants.  By  the  time  the  ordeal 
ended  Aug.  2  with  the  surrender  of 
Abu-Bakr  and  the  release  of  all  the 
hostages,  much  of  downtown  Port-of- 
Spain  had  been  looted  and  burned, 
and  thousands  of  people  were  jobless. 

A  state  of  emergency  was  declared 
along  with  a  dusk-to-dawn  curfew, 
making  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  the 
news  out.  Even  so,  the  Guardian  — 
circulation  50,(X)0  —  missed  only  two 
days  of  publication.  Its  main  competi¬ 
tion,  the  Trinidad  Express,  also  with  a 
circulation  of  around  50,(X)0,  missed 


were  widely  praised  for  their  role 
during  and  immediately  after  the  coup 
attempt. 

“The  fact  that  the  media  functioned 
during  the  crisis  and  reporters  stayed 
at  their  jobs  drew  a  lot  of  favor¬ 
able  comments  from  the  government 
on  down,”  Johnson  said,  “though 
they  say  the  foreign  press  misre- 
ported  and  distorted  a  lot  of  what  took 
place.  1  don’t  share  that  view  so  ter¬ 
ribly.” 

Not  all  of  Trinidad’s  print  media 
handled  the  crisis  so  professionally. 
The  country’s  three  most  notorious 


Police  examine  a  vehicle  outside  the  Guardian  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  offices  in  Port-of-Spain.  The  vehicle  was  reported 
to  have  brought  and  distributed  weapons  stored  in  the  box 
in  the  trunk  to  be  used  in  the  coup  attempt. 


Four  army  soldiers  remained  perched  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Guardian  building,  having  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Red 
House,  Trinidad's  Parliament  building,  where  the  coup 
attempt  took  place. 

Photo  by  Horoce  Monsogue 
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tabloids,  namely  The  Bomb,  The 
Blast  and  Sunday  Punch,  printed  nau¬ 
seating  descriptions  of  the  blood  and 
excrement  found  in  Parliament  House 
and,  in  at  least  one  case,  a  close-up 
cover  photo  of  a  partially  decom¬ 
posed  body  being  dragged  away  by 
police. 

During  the  height  of  tensions. 
Guardian  editor  Mills  says  her  15-per- 
son  news  staff  was  trapped  in  the 
newsroom  for  almost  a  week,  as  bul¬ 
lets  whizzing  by  made  it  unsafe  to 
venture  outside. 

“It  was  dangerous  bringing  people 
to  work.  Once  we  were  here,  we 
decided  to  stay,”  she  said.  “We  had 
to  share  food  with  the  soldiers  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  roof.  When  the  militants 
finally  surrendered,  our  reporters 
were  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of 
them  they  knew.” 

Last  month,  the  Express  released  a 
126-page  souvenir  book,  Trinidad 
Under  Siege:  The  Muslimeen  Uprising, 
complete  with  articles,  photos,  front¬ 
page  reprints  and  guest  editorials  by 
such  prominent  Trinidadians  as  Prime 
Minister  Robinson,  President  Noor 
Hassanali  and  Archbishop  Anthony 
Pantin. 

As  for  Abu-Bakr,  who  now  faces 
murder  and  treason  charges,  Johnson 
says  “the  majority  view  is  that  he 


should  be  punished  severely.  We’re 
getting  dozens  of  letters  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  every  day.” 


AP  nominates 
candidates  for 
board  seats 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  has  selected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  candidates  for  election  to  six 
seats  on  the  AP  board  of  directors  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  AP  members  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  6,  1991; 

William  M.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  Home  News',  Loren  Ghiglione, 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  News',  Stephen 
Hamblett,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
Bulletin;  Robert  H.  Hartmann, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press',  Gregg  K. 
Jones,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun; 
Beverly  Kees,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee; 
Robert  C.  Maynard,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  Donald  E.  Newhouse,  New¬ 
ark,  N.J.  Star-Ledger;  J.K.  Stanners, 
Bakersfield  Californian;  George  W. 
Wilson,  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor; 
John  F.  Wolfe,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  sixth  seat  is  vacant  because  of 
the  departure  of  W.  Thomas  Johnson 


Jr.,  who  became  ineligible  to  be  the 
AP  member  of  record  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  when  he  left  the  news¬ 
paper  Aug.  1  to  become  president  of 
Cable  News  Network. 

From  memberships  in  cities  under 
50,000  population,  the  committee 
nominated  the  following  candidates 
for  election  to  one  seat  on  the  board: 
Thomas  T.  Byrd,  Winchester  (Va.) 

and  Edwin  L.  Heminger,  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Courier. 

Incumbent  directors  whose  current 
terms  expire  May  6  are  William  M. 
Boyd,  James  E.  Burgess,  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  Donald  E.  Newhouse, 
James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.  and  Edwin  L. 
Heminger. 

Burgess  and  Ottaway  are  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  renomination  since  they  will 
have  served  the  maximum  of  three 
consecutive  three-year  terms. 

New  section 

“Currents,”  a  new  Sunday  section 
of  Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday 
on  policy,  politics  and  ideas,  was 
launched  in  November. 

The  nine-page  section,  edited  by 
former  “Viewpoints”  editor  Ben  Ger- 
son,  features  a  lead  editorial  on  inter¬ 
national,  national  or  local  issues,  and 
a  second  editorial  on  local  issues. 


the  Hieilia  insstitiite 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  its 

1990  HISPANIC  JOCMAIISM  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


Ivan  Roman,  El  Nuevo  Herald 
"SIDA  en  Puerto  Rico” 

Best  News  Article 
in  Spanish 

Diana  Martinez,  Hispanic 
Magazine 

“Where  to  Draw  the  Line” 
Best  News  Article 
in  English 

Maribei  Hastings,  La  Opinion 
“Escuela  en  los  Reformatories” 
Best  Feature  Article 
in  Spanish 


Zita  Arocha,  Vista  Magazine 
“Education  Secretary  Lauro 
Cavazos:  Failing  the  Test” 

Best  Feature  Article 
in  English 

Hector  A.  Feliciano,  WNJU-Channel  47 
“Se  Desploma  Edificio  en  Brooklyn” 
Best  Spot  News  Coverage 
—Local  TV  Station 

Carlos  Verdecia,  Univision 
"Adios  a  Las  Armas” 

Best  Spot  News  Coverage 
—TV  Network 


Denisse  M.  Oiler,  WXTV-Channel  41 
“Puerto  Rico— Future  Incierto” 
Best  Continuing  News  Coverage 
—Local  TV  Station 

Marlene  Fernandez,  CNN  Spanish- 
Telemundo 

“Es  Cuba  la  Proxima” 

Best  Continuing  News  Coverage 
—TV  Network 

Samuel  Orozco,  Araceli  Garcia, 
Gunnar  Jensen,  KSJV 
“Investigacion  de  la  Muerte  de 
Ismael  Ramirez” 

Best  Continuing  News  Coverage 
—Local  Radio  Station 


A  program  of 

The  Hispanic  Media  Center 

the  media  iastitiite 

3017  M  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(202)  298-7512 


The  Hispanic  Journalism  Awards  Program  is  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from 


Bank  of  America 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mindi  Kiernan  Ken  Doctor  Kelly  Rupe  Tim  Collum  Trygve  Myhren 


The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
named  two  managing  editors 
recently.  Ken  Doctor,  formerly 
associate  editor/features  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  was  promoted  to  managing 
editor/features.  Mindi  Kiernan, 
managing  editor/days  at  Gannett 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  named  the  new  managing  editor/ 
news. 

Kiernan,  34,  has  also  held  editor 
positions  at  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Crain’s  Chicago  Business.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  news  and  copy  desks, 
the  metro  desk  and  sports. 

Doctor,  40,  joined  the  Pioneer 
Press  in  1986  after  serving  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor/features  at  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Daily  Camera.  He  has  super¬ 
vised  the  restructuring  of  the  Pioneer 
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Press  features  section  and  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper’s  graphic  rede¬ 
sign,  launched  in  March.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  features,  graphics, 
photo  and  business  coverage. 

Former  managing  editor  Mark 
Nagler  left  the  paper  in  October  to 
become  executive  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

Kelly  Rupe  has  just  joined  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
newspapers  as  the  circulation  sates 
manager.  In  her  new  role,  Rupe  will 
be  responsible  for  supervision  of  both 
the  home-delivery  and  single-copy 
sales  departments.  She  has  been  with 
the  newspapers  since  1982  and  in  her 
most  recent  position  was  the  assistant 
to  the  display  advertising  manager. 

Sally  Madaffer  has  been  named 
single-copy  promotion  manager  for 
the  Union  and  Tribune.  Her  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  be  to  develop,  coordinate 
and  evaluate  single-copy  publicity, 
promotions,  budgets  and  perfor¬ 
mance.  Before  joining  the  Union-Tri¬ 
bune,  Madaffer  was  circulation  sales 
manager  for  Fig’s  Form,  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  horseracing  newspaper. 

Wes  Bates  has  been  named  single¬ 
copy  sales  manager.  He  will  be  over¬ 
seeing  the  operations  of  the  single¬ 
copy  sales  department  and  the  48 
single-copy  agents  for  the  Union-Tri¬ 
bune.  Previously,  Wes  was  a  home- 
delivery  division  manager.  He  came 
to  the  paper  five  years  ago  from  the 
Vista  Press,  where  he  was  circulation 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Sheree  S.  Goldflies  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of  man¬ 
ager-agency  relations  at  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News.  For  the  past  two  years,  she 
served  as  a  marketing  manager  for  the 
organization,  concentrating  on  mar¬ 
keting  and  research  programs  for  the 
two  papers. 

In  her  new  position,  Goldflies  will 


serve  as  liaison  between  the  publica¬ 
tions  and  advertising  agencies  as  one 
facet  of  a  new,  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  the  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News  to  improve  customer  ser¬ 
vice. 

*  *  * 

Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  announced  the  promotion 
of  classified  advertising  manager  Tim 
Collum  to  advertising  manager.  He 
will  now  be  responsible  for  all  sales 
and  marketing  efforts  for  the  News 
advertising  department  and  will 
report  to  Vern  Mallinen,  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

John  Goetz,  classified  display 
sales  manager,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  services  and  training  man¬ 
ager.  He  came  to  the  News  in  1986 
from  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel  where  he  held  jobs  in 
management  and  training  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  departments. 

♦  ♦  * 

Trygve  E.  Myhren,  53,  a  former 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Time  Warner’s  cable  television 
subsidiary,  was  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  Company,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  1.  Myhren  is  president  of 
Myhren  Media  of  Denver,  Colo., 
which  provides  marketing,  techno¬ 
logical  and  other  services  to  media 
and  telecommunications  companies. 
He  also  is  president  of  Greenwood 
Cable  Management,  which  owns  and 
manages  cable  television  systems  in 
the  Southwest. 

John  A.  Bowers,  38,  has  been 
named  vice  president  for  human 
resources  at  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  effective  Jan.  1.  He  will  succeed 
Charles  N.  Mock,  64,  who  is  retiring 
Dec.  31.  Bowers  has  been  corporate 
industrial-relations  consulta'-*t  for  the 
Journal  Co.  since  1986.  From  1978  to 
1986,  he  served  as  industrial-relations 
manager  at  the  company’s  Kable 
Printing  plant  in  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 
Kable  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  former 
Providence  Gravure  Co.,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Journal  Co. 
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Bruce  Bradley,  vice  president/ 
director  of  marketing  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record  will  suc¬ 
ceed  William  C.  Eisenbeiss. 

Eisenbeiss  will  be  responsible  for 
internal  and  external  communication 
as  well  as  becoming  director  of  the 
Landmark  Foundation.  He  joined  the 
Norfolk  paper  group  in  1960,  holding 
several  positions.  He  served  stints  as 
general  manager  for  the  Carroll 
County  Times  in  Westminster,  Md., 
and  as  vice-president  of  advertising 
sales  at  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World  News. 

Carol  Wood,  who  becomes  vice 
president  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  joined  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  as  a  copy  editor  in  1970.  She  was 
a  feature  writer  and  editor  before 
becoming  assistant  managing  editor 
for  features  of  the  Norfolk  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1982.  She  will  oversee  special 
publications,  including  the  national 
syndication  of  the  Express  Line. 

Bradley  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Norfolk  newspapers  in  1974 
and  has  also  served  as  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  advertising  director 
for  the  Roanoke  Times  &  World 
News. 

*  *  iK 

Michael  Manning,  43,  will 
become  the  director  of  operations  of 
the  Times  Advocate  Co.,  leaving  the 
circulation  department  which  he  has 
managed  since  1977.  As  director  of 
operations.  Manning  will  oversee 
production  and  packaging  of  two 
daily  newspapers,  the  Times  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Escondido,  Calif.,  and  The 
Californian  in  El  Cajon,  Calif.,  and 
one  weekly,  the  Fallbrook,  Calif., 
Enterprise. 

Mary  Jacobus,  33,  will  assume  the 
new  position  of  director  of  sales  and 
marketing,  adding  the  circulation 
department  to  her  current  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  advertising  and  marketing. 

She  joined  the  company  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  1989  after  holding 
advertising  and  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  positions  at  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News  and  Courier  Express. 

*  *  * 

Patty  Coupens  has  been  named 
manager  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman’s 
new  ACCESS  system,  an  information 
service  that  offers  news  updates  and 
public  service  information  over  dedi¬ 
cated  phone  lines  open  to  the  public. 
As  manager,  Coupens  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  new  promo¬ 
tional  and  marketing  programs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  system. 

Coupens  joined  the  Oklahoma  City 
newspaper  in  1987. 


William  T.  Cullen  Jr.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Scranton  Times,  Sunday 
Times,  and  the  Tribune,  all  published 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  retired  in  July  after 
42  years  in  journalism.  He  began  his 
news  career  in  1948  as  a  staff  writer 
for  the  former  New  York  City  office 
of  Catholic  Intercontinental  Press. 
He  became  news  director  of  the 
Times  radio  station,  WQAN  (now 
WEJL),  in  1950  and  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  news  staff  in  1952.  He  has  been 
associate  editor  for  the  past  20  years. 
He  taught  journalism  and  advertising 
copywriting  at  Marywood  College, 
Scranton,  for  more  than  20  years. 

*  *  * 

Four  new  bureau  chiefs  were 
appointed  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Henry  Ackerman,  chief  of  bureau 
for  Detroit  since  1987,  has  been 
named  chief  of  bureau  for  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  He  succeeds  Carl 
Bell  who  is  retiring.  Ackerman,  48, 
started  with  AP  in  1968.  He  has 
worked  in  New  York  City,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  Lima,  Peru,  Cara¬ 
cas,  Venezuela,  Cleveland,  Loui¬ 
siana  and  Mississippi. 

Charles  Hill,  37,  chief  of  bureau 
for  the  Minneapolis  bureau  since 
1984,  has  been  named  chief  of  bureau 
for  Michigan.  He  succeeds  Acker¬ 
man.  Hill  began  with  AP  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  in  1975.  He  has  worked  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dallas, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota. 

Charlotte  Porter,  36,  will  head 
the  Phoenix  bureau.  She  joined  AP  in 
Minneapolis  in  1976.  She  worked  in 
Sioux  Falls  and  Pierre,  S.D.,  bureaus 
before  transferring  to  the  general  desk 
in  New  York.  She  was  assistant  chief 
of  bureau  in  Atlanta. 

Dale  Leach,  39,  will  head  the 
Albuquerque  bureau.  He  joined  the 
AP  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1981.  He 
was  appointed  news  editor  in  1984 
and  chief  of  bureau  in  1988.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Beavercreek  Daily 


News  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  Inc.,  Ohio. 

«  *  * 

Linda  J.  Bates  has  been  named 
new  advertising  manager  for  the 
Catholic  Herald  chain  of  diocesan 
newspapers,  headquartered  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  She  replaces  David 
ScHREiBER  who  recently  retired. 
Bates  comes  from  the  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  newspaper  chain,  for  which  she 
was  national  advertising  manager  and 
co-op  coordinator  for  the  News- 
Leader,  Springfield,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Jimmy  E.  Manis,  vice  president/ 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Company,  and  Dennis 
Stoakes,  vice  president,  director  of 
media/North  America  for  Hiram 
Walker-Allied  Vintners,  Toronto, 
were  named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at 
ABC’s  conference.  Both  were  elected 
to  a  two-year  term. 

*  *  * 

Community  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  22  weekly  newspapers  in 
suburban  Milwaukee,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  two  new  editors. 
Mary  Schuchmann  has  been  named 
managing  editor  for  the  company  and 
Janet  L.  Raasch  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  three  of  the  company’s 
newspapers. 

Schuchmann  has  been  with  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  since  1978,  when 
she  became  a  reporter  for  the  White- 
fish  Bay  Herald.  She  was  the  news 
editor  for  Community  Newspaper’s 
five  North  Shore  Herald  publications 
since  1984. 

Raasch,  who  has  been  a  reporter 
with  Community  Newspapers  since 
September,  1988,  has  been  named  the 
news  editor  of  the  Wauwatosa  News- 
Times,  Brookfield  News  and  Elm 
Leaves.  Prior  experience  includes 
WTMJ  radio  and  television  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  working  with  U.S.  Rep 
Gerald  Kleczka. 
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OBITUARIES 


Katherine  E.  Barnes,  107,  a  for¬ 
mer  Linotype  operator  and 
proofreader  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers ,  and  a 
proofreader  for  the  Berkshire  Eagle 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  died  Nov.  14. 

She  was  the  oldest  resident  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts'  Berkshire  County.  Barnes 
held  an  award  from  the  International 
Typographical  Union  for  her  40  years 
of  service  in  the  printing  trade. 

*  *  * 

Henri  Deramond,  79,  founder  of 
the  French  agricultural  news  agency 
Agra~Presse,  died  Nov .  8  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  Pamiers,  France. 

Deramond  was  trained  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer  and  became  director 
of  the  industry  journal  Farmers’  Lib¬ 
eration  in  1944.  Three  years  later  he 
founded  Agra-Presse  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  until  1978.  From  1971-73,  he  was 
president  of  the  French  Federation  of 
News  Agencies  and  remained  as  hon¬ 
orary  president.  He  was  also  honor- 
.jy  president  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Journalists. 

*  *  * 

Don  Duncan,  58,  news  editor  of  the 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald  for  more 
than  20  years,  died  Nov.  12. 

Duncan  had  suffered  numerous 
health  problems  since  undergoing 
cancer  surgery  in  January.  He 
returned  to  the  Herald  on  a  part-time 
basis  last  month,  and  worked  the  day 
he  died.  Duncan  joined  the  Herald  in 
the  early  1950s.  After  a  U.S.  Army 
tour  of  duty,  he  returned  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  later  served  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  city  editor  before 
becoming  news  editor  in  the  early 
1960s. 

*  *  * 

William  G.H.  Finch,  93,  a  radio 
engineer  who  in  the  late  1930s  pio¬ 
neered  the  development  of  facsimile 
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transmission  of  printed  matter  and 
photographs,  died  Nov.  19. 

Finch  was  founder  of  Finch  Tele¬ 
communications  Laboratories  in 
New  York  City  and  held  hundreds  of 
patents  for  inventions  in  radio  com¬ 
munications,  including  the  design  of  a 
machine  to  send  printed  matter  and 
photographs  by  radio  facsimile.  He 
also  developed  a  process  for  a  “talk¬ 
ing  newspaper”  that  would  produce  a 
printed  sound  track  on  newsprint.  In 
1937,  he  sent  a  color  photograph  over 
telephone  lines  from  Chicago  to  his 
New  York  City  office  via  the  Tele¬ 
chrome  facsimile  system  in  eight  min- 
utes.  E&P’s  editor,  Robert  U. 
Brown,  witnessed  its  reception,  and 
the  photo  later  appeared  in  E&P. 
Family  members  say  he  was  actively 
working  on  a  number  of  new  inven¬ 
tions  up  to  his  death. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Horwood,  87,  who  wrote 
for  the  Daily  Racing  Form  and  the 
Morning  Telegraph  for  35  years,  died 
Nov.  12  of  cancer. 

Horwood  began  writing  for  the 
Telegraph,  a  horse  racing  newspaper, 
in  1934  and  became  turf  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  edition  of  the  Racing 
Form  in  1940.  He  covered  tracks  in 
New  York  and  Florida  before  retiring 
in  1970. 

*  *  * 

Levin  J.  Houston  III,  85,  a 
reviewer  of  concerts,  plays  and  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  Free  Lance-Star  in  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va.,  died  Nov.  12  after  a 
fall  in  his  home. 

Houston,  who  taught  music  at 
Mary  Washington  College,  was 
known  as  a  Renaissance  man  who 
was  a  musician,  teacher,  author, 
painter,  gardener,  columnist,  theatri¬ 
cal  director,  bandleader,  student, 
avid  reader,  book  and  arts  reviewer, 
collector  of  antiques,  photographs 
and  sheet  music  and  old  movies.  He 
lived  in  New  York  City  when  he  was 
younger,  and  played  with  jazz  musi¬ 
cians  such  as  George  Gershwin  and 
Johnny  Mercer.  In  1949,  one  of  his 
piano  compositions  was  played  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

*  *  * 

John  Johnston  II,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Times  in  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  died  Nov.  12.  He  was 
82. 

Johnston  worked  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  37  years  and  was  general  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  manager  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  later  served  as 
a  classification  officer  at  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary. 


Robert  N.  Lindsay,  80,  who 
served  as  a  correspondent  in  Africa 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  later  as 
an  AP  business  manager  in  London, 
died  Nov.  13  in  Peterhead,  Scotland, 
following  a  long  illness. 

Lindsay  joined  the  news  coopera¬ 
tive  in  London  in  1945.  In  the  1960s, 
as  black  Africa  gained  independence 
from  its  colonial  rulers,  he  served  as 
chief  of  bureau  in  Nigeria,  South 
Africa  and  the  Congo,  now  Zaire.  In 
1%7,  he  returned  to  London  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  with  responsibility  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  He  retired  in  1972. 

*  *  * 

James  McGiffen,  66,  president  of 
Fairfield  Daily  Ledger  Inc.,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Nov.  2  while  in  Spain. 

McGiffen  began  work  at  the  Fair- 
field  (Iowa)  Ledger  when  he  was  12 
and  his  father  was  publisher.  He  was 
the  fourth  generation  of  the  W.W. 
Junkin  family  associated  with  the 
newspaper  since  1851.  McGiffin 
worked  as  circulation  and  advertising 
manager,  and  in  1958  became 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Record  in 
Ellensburg,  Wash.,  which  his  family 
also  owns.  He  died  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela,  Spain,  and  was  buried  in 
that  country. 

*  *  * 

David  Toufic  Mizrahi,  64, 
publisher  of  an  influential  newsletter 
specializing  in  Middle  East  politics 
and  economics,  died  Nov.  9. 

Mizrahi,  who  lived  in  Tenafly, 
N.J.,  had  been  undergoing  che¬ 
motherapy  for  cancer  and  died  of 
complications  resulting  from  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  City-based  newsletter 
MidEast  Report.  Mizrahi  appeared 
regularly  as  a  guest  on  national  televi¬ 
sion  news  programs,  including  the 
MacNeil-Lehrer  Newshour.  Mizrahi 
was  a  newspaper  editor  in  Beirut 
before  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1960  and  worked  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  several  Middle 
East  newspapers.  In  1988,  he  helped 
establish  International  Commentary 
Service,  a  not-for-profit  educational 
and  media  organization. 

*  *  4< 

Henry  W.  Stuart,  75,  died  on 
Nov.  17  after  11  days  in  the  hospital. 

Stuart  was  the  circulation  manager 
for  The  Pantograph  in  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  which  he  joined  in  1934  as  a  coun¬ 
try  circulation  bookkeeper.  In  1966, 
he  was  named  circulation  manager.  In 
March  1%7,  he  was  named  director  of 
Central  State  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  He  retired  Dec.  1, 1980. 
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:ED  INFORMAnON 
m  INSURANCE? 
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If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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Destroying  the 

MYTH... BUILDING 
THE  FUTURE 


Orlando  Taylor 
Howard  Univ. 


There’s  a  persistent  myth  in  journalism  that  qualified  black 
media  professionals  are  hard  to  find. 

That  myth  has  helped  hold  the  percentage  of  black  profes¬ 
sionals  in  print  media  to  a  mere  4.2  percent.  7.9  percent  in 
broadcast  media. 

That’s  not  good  for  journalism.  Or  the  First  Amendment.  And 
that’s  not  good  for  America.  Now  there’s  a  new  force  for  change. 

The  Association  of  Black  College  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  Programs  was  founded 
in  1990  with  the  mission  of  increasing  racial  inclu¬ 
siveness  in  the  media.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

The  association  builds  on  the  rich  academic 
history  of  black  colleges  and  universities  to 
strengthen  journalism  education. 

The  association  aims  to  ensure 
that  the  collective  voices  of 
black  schools,  their  students, 
and  their  graduates  will  be 
heard  in  journalism  education 
and  in  the  media  professions. 

And  it  aims  to  destroy  the 
myth  that  keeps  black  profes¬ 
sionals  out  of  America’s  media. 

The  Gannett  Foundation,  de¬ 
voted  to  fostering  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms,  hails  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  association 
as  a  long-overdue  step  toward 
stronger  and  more  racially 
representative  media. 


Gilbert  Maddox 
Morgan  State  Univ. 


Linda  Scanlan 
Norfolk  State  Univ. 


Samuel  Andrews 
Texas  Southern  Univ. 


Freda  Lewis 
Tougaloo  College 


E.  Lee  Lassiter 
Coppin  State  Univ. 


Lawrence  Kaggwa 
Howard  Univ. 


Arthrell  D.  Sanders 
North  Carolina  Central  Univ. 


Joseph  Elam 

Univ.  of  District  of  Columbia 


Emmanuel  C.  Alosie 
Edward  Waters  College 


James  E.  Hawkins 
Florida  A&M  Univ. 


Judy  Josiah 

Fort  Valley  State  College 


Rama  M.  Tunuguntia 
Grambling  Univ. 


William  Kearney 
Hampton  Univ. 


Doris  Saunders 
Jackson  State  Univ. 


nication  Programs. 


Sherri  Goodwin  Lona  Cobb  Maurice  Odine  Elizabeth  Barron 

Virginia  State  Univ.  West  Virginia  State  College  Winston-Salem  State  Univ.  Xavier  Univ. 


Gannett  Foundation 


Fostering  First  Amendment  Freedoms 
1101  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209 
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Former  UPl  reporter  sues  for  $12.75  million 

Charges  wrongful  dismissal;  sues  wire  service  and 
an  evangelist  who  lodged  a  complaint  against  her 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  former  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  reporter  has  filed  a  $12.75-mil- 
lion  lawsuit  against  the  wire  service 
and  Milwaukee  evangelist  Vic  Elia- 
son,  charging  UPI  caved  in  to  pres¬ 
sure  fix»m  the  broadcaster  and  wrong¬ 
ly  fired  her  because  she  is  a  lesbian. 

Julie  Brienza,  former  UPI  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reporter,  was  fired  in 
April  for  violating  the  wire  service’s 
free-lance  rules.  She  maintains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  her  firing  was  the  result  of 
pressure  on  UPI  from  Eliason,  a  client 
of  the  wire  service  who  reportedly 
also  has  an  agreement  with  UPI  to  use 
his  satellite  facilities  in  Milwaukee. 

Brienza  contacted  Eliason,  founder 
of  the  Wisconsin  Voice  of  Christian 
Youth  Inc.,  while  working  on  a  free¬ 
lance  assignment  for  the  Washington 
Blade,  a  D.C.-area  gay  and  lesbian 
newspaper,  about  “hate  radio”  and 
gay  bashing  by  religious  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

In  her  complaint,  filed  Nov.  29  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Brienza  maintains  that  she 
contacted  her  su^  eriors  in  the  UPI 
Washington  bureau  and  was  led  to 
believe  there  would  be  no  problem 
with  her  doing  the  article  for  the 
Blade. 

According  to  Brienza,  the  Blade  is 
not  an  advocacy  newspaper,  but 
rather  simply  a  gay-  and  lesbian-inter¬ 
est  publication.  UPI  free-lance  rules 
prohibit  free-lance  contracting  with 
an  advocacy  publication. 

Brienza  conceded  that  she  did 
make  two  telephone  calls  on  UPI  time 
and  she  did  seek  information  about 
Eliason  from  the  Milwaukee  bureau 
via  the  internal  message  wire,  but  she 
said  at  most  she  expected  a  few  days’ 
suspension  as  punishment. 

Tlie  trouble  began  April  10,  when 
Eliason  returned  a  call  from  Brienza 
at  her  UPI  office.  According  to  her 
complaint,  Brienza  answered  the 
phone,  “Julie  Brienza,  UPI.” 

She  said  Eliason  refused  to  identify 
himself  at  first,  quizzing  her  about 
who  employed  her. 

Brienza  maintains  when  Eliason 
identified  himself,  she  attempted  to 
explain  to  him  that,  although 
employed  by  UPI,  she  was  working 
on  a  free-lance  article  for  the  Blade. 


Eliason  allegedly  telephoned  UPI 
officials  including  the  Milwaukee 
bureau  chief  and  former  managing 
editor  Bill  Ferguson  to  complain 
about  Brienza’s  writing  for  the  Blade, 
according  to  her  complaint. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with 
Ferguson,  who  is  no  longer  with  UPI, 
Brienza  said  he  told  her  she  would 
receive  a  written  reprimand  for  mis¬ 
conduct,  specifically  her  using  the 
message  wire  and  her  telephone  at 
UPI  to  work  on  the  story. 

Eliason,  however,  reportedly  was 
not  through.  According  to  Brienza,  he 
telephoned  the  Blade  to  inquire  about 
Brienza’s  sexual  orientation,  and  on 
affiliated  radio  and  television  stations 
urged  his  followers  to  jam  UPI  tele¬ 
phone  wires  with  demands  that  she  be 
fired. 

Brienza  also  maintains  that  “Elia¬ 
son  directly  called  UPI  corporate  offi¬ 
cials  to  urge  them  to  terminate  Ms. 
Brienza’s  employment  on  the  ground 
that  she  is  a  lesbian  and  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  free-lancing  for  the 
Washington  Blade.” 


Three  days  later,  April  13,  Brienza 
says  Ferguson  told  her  that  he 
thought  her  reprimand  would  be 
escalated  to  two  days’  suspension 
without  pay.  On  April  20,  she  was 
informed  by  James  Whyte,  former 
executive  vice  president/news,  that 
she  was  suspended  without  pay 
pending  investigation  of  her  activi¬ 
ties. 

During  a  two-hour  inquiry  on  April 
26,  Brienza  said  she  admitted  making 
the  two  phone  calls  and  using  the 
message  wire,  and  argued  that  not 
only  is  the  Blade  not  an  advocacy 
publication  but  also  that  free-lancing 
for  it  would  not  be  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est. 

She  was  fired  the  next  day. 

Brienza  filed  a  grievance  with 
the  Wire  Service  Guild,  which  was 
denied  by  UPI  management. 

After  reviewing  union  grievances 
from  the  past  25  years,  she  said  she 


and  her  attorneys  found  no  other 
instance  where  an  employee  had  been 
fired  for  a  first-time  violation  of  free¬ 
lancing  rules. 

She  maintains  that  UPI  fired  her 
“because  of  her  sexual  orientation 
and  because  she  was  writing  a  free¬ 
lance  article  for  a  gay  and  lesbian 
newspaper  ...” 

Among  the  charges,  Brienza  cites 
violation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Human  Rights  Act,  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  violation  of  Wisconsin’s 
Hate  Crime  law. 

Brienza  is  seeking  no  less  than 
$750,000  in  compensatory  damages, 
$10  million  from  Eliason  and  $2  mil¬ 
lion  from  UPI,  as  well  as  back  pay  and 
reinstatement. 

“The  money  is  not  going  to  replace 
what  happened,”  Brienza  told  E&P. 
“It’s  a  big  deal.  It’s  not  some  silly, 
frivolous  thing  I’m  doing.  They 
harmed  me  and  I’m  fighting  back.” 

Brienza  said  she  was  “out”  to 
about  four  or  five  people  at  work,  but 
“within  a  few  hours  that  all  changed.” 

“Eliason’s  insistence  on  ‘outing’ 


me,  his  hatred  and  bigotry,  his  intoler¬ 
ance  for  anyone  who  is  different  from 
him,  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
my  life,”  she  said  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  announcing  the  suit.  “He 
robbed  me  of  the  opportunity  to  come 
out  to  my  parents,  my  brothers  and 
sister  and  my  co-workers  in  my  own 
time  and  in  my  own  way.” 

“Brienza  later  said  someone  had 
read  about  the  incident  in  USA  Today 
in  an  article  headlined,  “UPI  reporter 
fired  after  minister  gripes  about  gay 
newspaper  work,”  and  called  her 
brother.  When  she  called  her  parents, 
she  said  she  told  them,  “I’m  gay  and 
I’ve  been  fired.” 

“It’s  really  hard,”  she  said.  “I  just 
got  robbed.  It’s  such  a  personal  thing. 
It  just  hurts.” 

Ironically,  the  article  she  was 
working  on  for  the  Blade  was  never 
published. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


When  she  called  her  parents,  she  said  she  told 
them,  I’m  gay  and  I’ve  been  fired.” 
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Supreme  Court 
rules  on  case 
over  bias  in  ads 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a 
ruling  that  will  force  two  real  estate 
developers  to  defend  themselves  in  a 
jury  trial  against  allegations  they  vio¬ 
lated  the  Fair  Housing  Act  by  featur¬ 
ing  only  white  models  in  their  ads. 

The  suits,  based  on  ads  that  ran  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  about  17 
months  beginning  in  1985,  charge  that 
the  ads  were  racially  preferential  and 
discriminatory. 

Pretrial  hearing 
ban  overturned 

In  a  suit  brought  by  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
ruled  recently  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  attend  pretrial  criminal  hear¬ 
ings  and  defense  and  prosecution 
attorneys  must  have  a  strong  reason 
for  closing  them. 

By  a  4-1  vote,  the  high  court  over¬ 
turned  a  trial  judge’s  order  that 
banned  a  Spokesman-Review  and 


Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle  reporter 
from  a  murder  case  hearing  at  the 
request  of  a  defense  lawyer. 

“When  a  preliminary  hearing  is 
closed,  the  public  is  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  criminal  justice 
system  at  work  and  is  denied  the 
assurance  that  justice  has  been  fairly 
and  properly  administered,”  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  said. 

Chris  Peck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Spokane  newspapers,  said  that, 
under  Idaho  law,  there  was  no  stan¬ 
dard  for  closing  a  hearing. 

“A  judge  could  arbitrarily  close  a 
hearing  at  the  request  of  either  side,” 
he  continued.  “Now  there  must  be  an 
overwhelming  reason  for  closure.” 

An  example.  Peck  said,  would  be  a 
clear  showing  that  a  defendant  would 
be  denied  a  fair  trial  if  the  public  were 
admitted  to  a  pretrial  hearing. 

A  hearing  in  Coeur  d’Alene  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  murder  trial  of 
Joshua  Frazie  led  to  the  Cowles  suit. 

County  Public  Defender  Greg  Jones, 
who,  according  to  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle,  has 
often  requested  that  hearings  be 
closed,  including  Frazier’s,  declined 
to  comment  on  the  opinion. 


Ex-law  paper 
editors  take 
college  to  court 

Two  former  editors  of  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  newspaper,  which 
criticized  the  administration,  have 
gone  to  court  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
school  to  remove  an  alleged  blot  on 
their  records. 

In  a  controversy  that  has  been  drag¬ 
ging  on  for  several  months,  the  former 
students,  James  Ballantine  and 
Christina  Dalton,  claim  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  college  submitted  an  unfavor¬ 
able  moral  character  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  state  bar  after  they  gradu¬ 
ated  last  June. 

The  core  of  the  dispute  is  Hastings’ 
demand  that  the  Hastings  Law  News, 
of  which  Ballantine  was  editor  in 
chief,  submit  to  a  college  audit. 

The  editors  charged  that  the  audit 
requirement  was  in  retaliation  for  an 
editorial  and  stories  critical  of  the 
administration.  Hastings  officials 
maintain  the  audit  is  routine  for  all 
campus  organizations  and  deny  the 
Law  News  was  singled  out  for  its 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


E&P's  January  26th 
Telecommunications 
Pullout  Section  will  take  an 
indepth  look  at  the  new  audiotext, 
videotext  and  fax  newspaper  technologies 
and  what  they  mean  to  newspapers. 

Are  they  profitable?  Do  they  help  increase  advertising 
or  circulation?  Do  they  increase  the  marketing  database 
for  the  newspaper?  Find  out  from  the  experts  and  those  in 
the  industry  who  are  paving  the  way  for  newspapers  with 
this  new  and  exciting  profit  center. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and  reserve  your  space 
in  this  unique  pullout  section  dedicated  completely  to  the  topic 
Telecommunications  in  newspapers. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Keyless  inking  offset 

Japanese,  German,  U.S.  vendors  update 
International  Newspaper  Group  on  new  technology 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Before  long.  New  Jersey’s  Star- 
Ledger  will  have  a  full  complement  of 
new  TKS  offset  units.  What  it  won’t 
have  are  the  more  than  1 ,600  ink  keys 
that  would  be  found  on  comparable 
conventional  presses,  according  to 
Jim  Keeley,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  TKS/USA  Inc. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Group,  he  and 
executives  from  three  other  manufac¬ 
turers  of  offset  presses  and  an  ink 
supplier  updated  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  managers  of  their  companies’ 
efforts  to  develop  keyless  inking 
presses  and  inks  that  will  run  on  them. 

The  technology  holds  potential  for 
reducing  both  newsprint  waste  and 
press  manning  levels  with  simplified 
operation.  Also  simpler  in  varying 
degrees  than  their  conventional  coun¬ 
terparts  are  manufacturers’  designs  of 
keyless  presses. 

Keeley  pointed  out  that  his  firm’s 
new  units  have  two-thirds  the  number 
of  ink-train  rollers  found  in  conven¬ 
tional  offset,  which  cuts  cost  and 
maintenance. 

Pat  Neary,  technical  services  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Ink  Company,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  Star-Ledger  with  inks  tested 
in  Japan,  said  the  fewer  splits  also 
reduce  ink  misting. 

As  in  flexography,  also  a  keyless 
process,  keyless  offset  draws  ink 
from  a  fountain  on  a  transfer  roller. 
Unlike  flexo,  the  roller  need  not  be  a 
carefully  engraved  anilox. 

The  first  U.S.  production  units  of 
color  keyless,  which  TKS  has  been 
installing  at  the  Star-Ledger,  use 
TAK  rollers  to  regulate  inking  as  an 
anilox  does.  Similarities  end  there. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  difference  Keeley 
described  was  the  TAK  roller’s  posi¬ 
tive  response  to  wear,  which  was 
likened  to  cutting  a  slice  from  a 
kitchen  sponge  —  the  fresh  surface 
has  about  the  same  number  of  pores  in 
approximately  the  same  distribution. 

The  TAK  roller  contains  thousands 
of  tiny,  evenly  distributed  bubbles. 
Machining  of  a  new  roller’s  surface 
opens  the  bubbles,  creating  pockets 
that  pick  up  and  transfer  ink.  The 
blistered  terrain  is  deep  enough  to 
allow  new  bubbles  to  open  up  as  older 
ones  wear  away,  creating  new  ink 


transfer  cells  in  the  process. 

Whereas  flexo  anilox  wear  only 
removes  the  roller’s  surface,  TAK 
roller  wear  renews  the  roller  surface, 
presumably  with  no  net  effect  on  ink 
transfer. 

Though  some  engraved  ceramic 
anilox  rollers  have  longer  guarantees, 
Keeley  said  that  “wear  h^s,  in  fact, 
had  such  little  effect  .  .  they  are 

guaranteed  for  30  million  impress¬ 
ions.”  (It  is  also  probably  fair  to  add 
that  keyless  offset  has  yet  to  benefit 
from  the  several  years  of  high- volume 
daily  production  that  flexo  has  experi¬ 
enced.) 

The  TAK  roller  is  wiped  by  a  steel 
doctor  blade  and  “refreshed”  by  a 
rear  blade  that  removes  remaining  ink 
as  well  as  any  water  and  paper  dust 
that  may  find  its  way  back  down  the 
ink  train.  The  ink  fountain’s  filter 
screen  removes  the  dust,  and  a  mo¬ 
torized  circulator  breaks  up  water 
into  dispersed  droplets. 


So  far,  said  Neary,  the  Star-Led¬ 
ger’s  color  ink  fountains  are  “stag¬ 
nated,”  with  some  water-emulsified 
ink  returned  to  them,  while  the  black 
fountains  are  continually  resupplied 
with  ink  and  are  performing  well,  with 
very  little  density  variation. 

Having  run  only  black  ink  on  the 
presses  up  to  that  time,  he  said  the 
newspaper  already  had  produced  30- 
40  million  copies.  Continuous  infu¬ 
sion  of  color  inks  was  expected  to  be 
tried  the  next  night  at  the  paper’s 
Piscataway  plemt,  according  to  Neary. 

He  cited  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  Professor  Robert  G. 
Hacker’s  measurements  of  various 
printing  characteristics  of  four-color 
keyless  work  that  showed  all  condi¬ 
tions  favorable,  in  Hacker’s  estima¬ 
tion.  Measured  against  SNAP  specifi¬ 
cations  and  GATF  controls,  said 
Neary,  results  from  “upward  of 
200,000  impressions”  showed  “no 
significant  problems  .  .  .  even  with 


the  stagnated  fountains.” 

A  variable-speed  roller  delivers  ink 
to  the  TAK  roller.  From  there,  ink 
transfers  via  two  form  rollers  to  the 
plate  cylinder.  The  press  puts  water 
down  first  from  spray  bars. 

Neary  said  temperature  control  is 
critical  for  controlling  keyless  print¬ 
ing.  The  TKS  design  uses  a  heat 
exchanger  to  heat  or  cool  ink  in  the 
fountain  quickly  and  automatically  as 
needed,  he  added,  noting  that  the  ink 
is  able  to  maintain  many  of  its  original 
characteristics  after  the  addition  of 
water. 

His  company  is  also  looking  into  a 
newer,  constant-viscosity  technology 
that  relies  on  ink  additives,  a  measure 
Neary  said  would  not  be  required  on 
the  temperature-controlled  presses. 

Investigating  keyless  offset  inking 
during  the  1980s,  MAN  Roland  Inc.’s 
German  parent  company  decided  in 
1987  to  build  a  full-size  test  press,  the 
prototype  Colorman  A. 


Louis  Tyma,  MAN  Roland  Inc. 
consultant  and  retired  vice  president 
and  chief  engineer,  said  that  in 
man’s  keyless  offset  research,  it  is 
understood  that  all  past  printing 
improvements  must  be  retained.  (In 
this  connection,  he  noted  that  the 
work  under  way  in  Germany  addresses 
the  European  market’s  smaller  news¬ 
papers  and  greater  concern  for  flexi¬ 
bility  and  quality.) 

Beyond  that,  objectives  for  keyless 
include  less  density  variation,  better 
ink  coverage  and  an  improved  printed 
product.  In  addition  to  concern  with 
prepress  variations  (mostly  in  Eu¬ 
rope),  he  said  researchers  face  chal¬ 
lenges  in  ink  coverage,  such  as  ghost¬ 
ing  and  starvation,  and  in  stability, 
such  as  dampener  precision  and  ink 
variability. 

“We  learned  early  on  that  keyless 
inkers  had  a  bigger  problem  covering 
hard-to-print  solids  than  a  conven- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Beyond  that,  objectives  for  keyless  include  less 
density  variation,  better  ink  coverage  and  an 
improved  printed  product. 
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under  5  minutes  from  any  digital  source. 

Through  advanced  digital-imaging 
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tently  delivers  true  continuous  tone  in 
more  than  16  million  colors.  KODAK 
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Keyless 
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tional  inker,”  said  Tyma.  “The  two 
form  roller  inker  isn’t  very  good  any¬ 
way,  and  the  keyless  is  just  that  much 
worse.” 

Some  solutions  are  already  at  hand. 
A  single,  plate  cylinder-sized  form 
roller  prevents  the  ghosting  and  star¬ 
vation.  A  half  cylinder-sized  water 
form  roller  also  takes  care  of  ghost¬ 
ing,  said  Tyma  —  “theoretically  on 
the  straight  operation,  where  the 
problem  is  worse,”  in  contrast  to  col¬ 
lect,  with  different  plates. 

He  also  reported  that  the  accept¬ 
able  range  of  water  feed  is  less,  almost 
half,  that  of  a  conventional  inker.  The 
keyless  prototype  uses  an  easily 
removable  split  fountain  and  an  ani- 
lox  roller  to  deliver  ink.  Tyma  said 
“the  mixture  of  water  and  ink  makes 
the  problem  quite  a  bit  harder  in  offset 
than  .  .  .  with  flexo.” 

MAN  now  has  keyless  equipment 
running  in  Holland,  and  a  tower  con¬ 


figuration  has  been  offered  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  printer.  Four-high  stacks  give 
easy  access  for  servicing  fountains, 
which  are  easily  removed,  said  Tyma. 

While  some  others  were  beginning 
keyless  offset  research,  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  was  installing  its 
first  black-only  keyless  press  in  Japan 
in  1986.  While  it  has  limited  sales 
solely  to  black-ink  units,  the  company 
now  reports  a  total  of  207  installed 
keyless  units  in  Japan,  according  to 
Paul  E.  Dickinson  of  MHL’s  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  Lithographic  Presses  of  North 
America.  Another  44  units  are  on  the 
way,  he  added.  As  are  others,  these 
are  water-down-first  presses. 

Unlike  anilox  and  TAK  rollers, 
Mitsubishi  relies  on  a  copper-plated 
vibrating  drum  or  doctor  roller  to 
transfer  ink  from  the  fountain.  Dick¬ 
inson  said  the  copper  drums  have  life¬ 
times  of  more  than  70  million  cylinder 
revolutions. 

The  doctor  blade  reportedly  lasts 
three  million  revolutions.  Though  not 
in  contact  with  the  copper,  it  is  close 
enough  to  remove  excess  ink  and  elimi¬ 
nate  memory  or  ghosting  patterns. 

Volume  supplied  to  the  ink  train 
(across  a  full  couple)  is  varied  by 


changing  the  relative  speeds  of  the 
fountain  and  transfer  rollers.  Dickin¬ 
son  acknowledged  some  compromise 
to  keyless  inking  in  that  applying  ink 
to  the  plate  necessarily  delivers  an 
average  or  excess  amount  to  some 
areas  of  a  plate. 

Echoing  Tyma’s  remarks,  he  said 
that,  in  operating  collect,  a  challenge 
for  any  manufacturer’s  conventional 
offset  press,  “getting  the  correct 
amount  of  ink  to  each  image  area  is 
even  more  difficult.” 

Dampeners  for  MHL  presses  can 
be  either  spiral  brush  or  spray  bar. 
Dickinson  said  that  as  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  the  ink  increases,  some  evapo¬ 
rates,  but  it  eventually  reaches  25%  of 
saturation  before  a  steady  state  is 
achieved.  At  30%,  he  said,  mottling 
will  occur. 

Adverse  effects  from  the  process’s 
susceptibility  to  water  contamination 
has  made  Mitsubishi  reluctant  to 
move  its  color  keyless  from  develop¬ 
ment  to  market  after  almost  10  years 
of  experimentation. 

Dickinson  said  Mitsubishi  is  test¬ 
ing  a  four-color  common  impression 
cylinder  satellite  unit  in  Japan,  but 


has  found  acceptable  results  are 
obtainable  with  no  more  than  7% 
water  saturation,  far  lower  than  the 
level  sustainable  for  black  printing. 
With  formulations  varying  among 
suppliers  and  characteristics  varying 
among  the  process  colors,  he  said 
Mitsubishi  awaits  the  arrival  of  more 
suitable  inks. 

From  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’ 
keyless  development  team,  Goss  ap¬ 
plied  research  manager  Gary  Tupek 
called  for  uniform  ink  characteristics. 
He  also  noted  inks  must  function  well 
with  water,  and  repeated  the  need  to 
configure  inkers  to  avoid  ghosting  and 
starvation.  (The  company  produces 
its  own  inks  in  quantities  for  in-house 
press  testing.) 

Rockwell’s  objective,  he  said,  is 
development  of  keyless  offset  from 
the  process  or  systems  standpoint 
rather  than  designing  equipment  only 
to  replace  ink  keys.  He  looks  for 
uniform  ink  film  delivery  indepen¬ 
dent  of  temperature  and  press-speed 
changes,  design  simplicity  with  mini¬ 
mal  auxiliary  systems  and  ink  train 
design  for  minimum  density  varia¬ 
tions. 

He  said  Goss  converted  a  Color- 


liner  four-high  tower  to  color  keyless  1 
inking  for  testing,  with  inks  metered 
in  equal  volumes.  Its  inking  system  is 
fully  enclosed,  with  compact,  pres¬ 
surized  flow-through  ink  chambers. 

Tupek  reported  successful  ink 
delivery  and  no  more  ghosting  or  star¬ 
vation  than  on  a  standard  Colorliner 
using  three  form  rollers.  He  said 
Goss’s  Advanced  Technical  Design 
unit  in  Westmont,  Ill.,  is  also  getting 
good  results  by  using  a  plate  cylinder¬ 
sized  form  roller.  He  also  reported 
negligible  cross-press  and  speed- 
related  differences  in  ink  film  delivery 
and  ghosting  and  starvation  perfor¬ 
mance  “at  least  equal”  to  that  by 
three  form  roller  units. 

The  now  wholly  owned  Ikegai- 
Goss  subsidiary,  which  has  been 
researching  keyless  offset  for  several 
years  in  Japan,  has  achieved  satisfac¬ 
tory  commercial  black  reproduction, 
Tupek  said.  But  no  industrial  stan¬ 
dards  for  color  printing  exist  in  Japan, 
he  said,  noting  that  work  in  that  area 
is  now  under  way. 

At  this  point,  he  concluded,  work 
must  focus  on  optimizing  ink  rheol¬ 
ogy  to  minimize  density  variations 
and  maintain  gray  balance  throughout 
a  run. 

Referring  to  comments  he  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
research  and  development  director 
Lawrence  Bain,  Tyma  noted  an  “un¬ 
usual  situation”  for  keyless,  where 
pressmakers  now  use  “fundamen¬ 
tally  different  approaches  to  .  .  .  ink 
metering  and  the  materials  problem 
itself.” 

He  said  MAN  believes  that  in  an 
eventual  shakeout,  some  ways  of 
dealing  with  various  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  keyless  inking  will  disap¬ 
pear  after  several  years,  and  that  a 
few  will  be  adopted  in  one  version  or 
another  as  a  “standard  approach.” 

Neary  noted  that  until  keyless  sys¬ 
tems  arrive  at  “some  degree  of  unifor¬ 
mity,”  inks  may  not  always  be  “for¬ 
mulated  in  the  same  fashion”  for  all 
manufacturers’  presses. 

Oklahoman  offers 
information  iine 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma 
City  has  introduced  ACCESS,  an 
information  service,  which  offers 
news  updates  and  public  service 
information  over  dedicated  phone 
lines  open  to  the  public. 

The  service  offers  consumers 
news,  entertainment  and  information 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
available  via  a  touch  tone  phone. 

Information  is  current  and  updated 
hourly  or  as  the  news  warrants. 


Adverse  effects  from  the  process’s  susceptibility  to 
water  contamination  has  made  Mitsubishi  reluctant  to 
move  its  color  keyless  from  development  to  market 
after  almost  10  years  of  experimentation. 
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Star-Ledger  editorial  color  on  keyless  offset 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Star-Ledger  covered  New 
Jersey  with  another  kind  of  fall  color 
last  month. 

After  an  October  International 
Newspaper  Group  meeting  on  key¬ 
less  inking,  attendees  visited  the 
newspaper’s  Piscataway  printing 
plant  to  inspect  its  new  keyless  offset 
presses.  Only  days  later,  those 
presses  printed  the  first  keyless  color 
in  regular  production. 

It  was  the  newspaper’s  first  edito¬ 
rial  color  —  printed  on  both  conven¬ 
tional  and  keyless  presses  from  TKS. 


Production  director  Andrew  Har- 
teveld  expressed  satisfaction  with 
operation  of  the  newest  presses  and 
the  quality  of  their  printing. 

The  Star-Ledger  has  long  printed 
letterpress  and  offset  color  advertis¬ 
ing  at  its  Newark  and  Piscataway 
plants,  respectively.  But  until 
recently,  the  color  was  limited  to  ads 
and  the  offset  printing  was  run  on 
presses  with  conventional  inking. 


Idab,  Wamac 
consolidate 

Idab  and  Wamac  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  new  Corporate 
name  Idab  International  Inc.,  which 
remains  based  at  Idab’s  Hampton, 
Va.,  headquarters.  The  arrangement 
includes  three  regional  subsidiaries. 

Wamac,  acquired  by  Idab  from 
Sweden’s  Bonnier  group  several 
months  ago,  changes  its  name  to  Idab 
Wamac  AB.  It  markets  in  Europe 
through  direct  sales  and  service  divi¬ 
sions  and  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  through  established  dealers. 

Idab  Inc.,  operating  out  of  its 
Hampton  headquarters  and  Hialeah, 
Fla.,  facilities,  handles  marketing, 
sales  and  service  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  new  division,  Idab  Wamac 
Pacific  Ltd.,  in  Hong  Kong,  will  serve 
the  Far  East  and  Australia,  where  an 
existing  dealer  network  will  be 
expanded. 
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Reproduction  of  editorial  color 
photography  has  appeared  so  far  only 
in  Sunday  editions’  advance  sections, 
all  of  which  are  ordinarily  produced  at 
the  Piscataway  plant  on  Fridays  and 
wound  onto  Ferag  Rotadisc  cassettes 
for  subsequent  insertion  into  another 
part  of  the  advance  run. 

When  distributed,  advance  sec¬ 
tions  are  combined  with  deadline 
news  sections  from  Newark  and  Pis¬ 
cataway.  Because  main  sections  are 
still  printed  at  both  locations,  the  new 
color  has  appeared  only  in  the 
advance  sections  printed  exclusively 
in  Piscataway. 


Depending  on  where  delivery  or 
purchase  is  made,  readers  received 
newspapers  combining  letterpress 
and  offset  or  printed  entirely  by 
offset,  according  to  Harteveld.  Offset 
production,  he  said,  has  begun  to 
overtake  letterpress,  which  will  be 
phased  out  when  the  paper’s  Mont- 
ville  plant  is  brought  on  line. 

Harteveld  said  color  printing  of  edi¬ 
torial  photos  has  increased  since  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Accent/Food 
and  Travel  sections. 


“This  week  we  will  have  color 
inside  Accent  as  well  for  fashion  and  ! 
garden  ...”  Harteveld  told  E&P  at 
the  end  of  last  month. 

Installation  of  keyless  presses  and 
the  recent  addition  of  a  Scitex  color 
prepress  system  have  boosted  color 
capability  and  printing  capacity  at 
Piscataway.  Harteveld  said  color 
offset  is  now  merely  a  question  of 
press  capacity.  He  said  eventually  the 
Star-Ledger  will  be  able  to  run  off¬ 
set  color  anywhere  —  ads  or  news 
photos,  weekends  or  weekdays.  “We 
can’t  wait.” 

Harteveld  noted  that  press  installa¬ 
tion  in  Montville  “is  well  along,”  with 
the  first  press  “almost  totally 
installed”  (mechanically  ready  but 
not  yet  wired)  and  the  substructure  in 
for  the  second  press.  Units  for  the 
second  press  were  expected  this 
month. 

Some  offset  production  at  Mont¬ 
ville  may  begin  late  next  summer,  said 
Harteveld,  adding  that  the  Star-Led¬ 
ger  hopes  to  become  a  1(X)%  offset 
operation  “at  least”  by  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1992. 

Torstar,  Quebecor 
reach  agreement 

The  publishing  company  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  Torstar  Corporation, 
and  Quebecor  Printing  Inc.,  a  com- 
1  (Continued  on  page  46) 


A  Gift  for  Your 
Staff  and  Newspaper 

•Give  your  staff  a  fast  and  automatic  library  system  that 
will  save  them  a  lot  of  time. 

•Give  your  company  a  better  bottom  line  because  of  the 
time  and  money  that  will  be  saved. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  and  Prosperious 
New  Year 

Call  (417)  782-0280  Today 


P.O.  Box  1330 _ Joplin,  MO  64802 


He  said  eventually  the  Star-Ledger  will  be  able  to 
run  offset  color  anywhere  —  ads  or  news  photos, 
weekends  or  weekdays. 
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Flexography  also  a  keyless  technology 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Flexography,  an  old  printing  pro¬ 
cess  adopted  by  newspapers  only  in 
the  last  decade,  has  improved  and 
spread  among  North  American  papers 
of  all  sizes. 

Relatively  new  to  the  industry,  it  is 
an  established  keyless  process  com¬ 
pared  with  emerging  versions  of  key¬ 
less  offset.^ At  its  fall  meeting,  the 
International  Newspaper  Group’s 
session  on  keyless  inking  included  a 
review  and  ufi^ate  of  flexo. 

Motter  Corp.  flexo  technology 
manager  Warren  Weaver  described 
available  alternative  technologies 
resulting  from  Motter’s  merger  with 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  (PEC 
shareholder  Koenig  &  Bauer,  the 
German  flexo  printing  equipment 
manufacturer,  recently  acquired  a 
majority  interest  in  Motter.)  The 
range  of  options  includes  new  units, 
slip-ins  and  conversions. 

The  merged  companies’  newest 
equipment,  the  Colormax  five-couple 
stack,  consists  of  two  black  units 
below  a  three-color  common-impres¬ 
sion  arrangement.  It  was  designed  to 
slip  into  any  web  letterpress  installa¬ 
tion  and  features  an  air  roller  to 
dry  the  web  and  prevent  setoff  and 
an  anilox  adapter  that  permits  20- 
minute  anilox  roll  changes.  Colormax 
and  conversions  use  Windmoeller  & 


NWI  links  Admarc 
to  page  layout 

Neasi-Weber  International  and 
Atex  have  developed  an  interface 
between  NWI’s  Admarc  (Advertising 
Management  and  Accounts  Receivable 
Control)  system  and  the  Architect 
page  layout  system  offered  by  Atex. 

The  interface,  allowing  information 
exchange  between  Sun  workstation- 
based  Admarc  and  Architect  sys¬ 
tems,  is  in  use  at  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  has  been  licensed 
by  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune. 

Orders  and  page  layout  information 
are  entered  into  Admarc.  The  inter¬ 
face  uses  the  workstation’s  communi¬ 
cations  facility  to  pass  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  Architect  for  dummying.  It 
also  returns  page  number  information 
(including  page  number  by  zone)  to 
Admarc. 


Hoelscher  stainless  steel  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  while  new  Motter  fountains  are 
a  plastic  polymer. 

Other  features  Weaver  listed:  Mot¬ 
ter’s  own  plate  lockup,  requiring  no 
tools  and  accommodating  steel-  and 
Mylar-back  plates;  impression  cylin¬ 
der  trolleys  for  web  control  and  color 
registration  (Macon  Telegraph  and 
News);  an  ink  management  system 
with  up  to  12  ink-supply  modules 
housed  in  the  control  cabinet,  each 
with  its  own  pumps  and  plumbing  and 
replaceable  in  five  minutes;  one  40-hp 
motor  per  unit  position  with  “more 
than  enough  horsepower  to  drive  the 
simple  printing  couples  of  a  flexo 
press’’;  side-by-side  placement  of 
press  and  reel  drives  in  RTF  cabinets; 
use  of  a  two-foot-long  infrared  dryer 


for  “a  very  short  web  path  for  the  first 
four  colors  that  are  printed,”  with 
complete  drying  and  elimination  of 
second-impression  setoff,  at  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  Co. 

After  reviewing  the  flexo  process, 
presses,  inks  and  operating  advan¬ 
tages,  MAN  Roland  Inc.  engineering 
vice  president  Leif  Reslow  said  the 
“truly  keyless,”  possibly  adjust¬ 
ment-free  process  “has  matured  well 
of  late.”  He  said  waste  can  generally 
be  brought  down  to  l'/2%-2%  with 
flexo,  which  reportedly  also  has 
lower  operating  costs  than  offset. 

Unlike  the  different  technologies 
employed  in  the  first  keyless  offset 
presses.  Reslow  said  flexo  presses 
now  all  show  very  similar  designs  and 
operating  approaches.  For  now,  he 
continued,  flexo  is  held  to  lower 
screen  meshes  —  a  limitation  of  the 
materials,  not  the  process. 

Among  other  features,  MAN’s  new 
Flexoman  M  press,  he  said,  possesses 
an  improved  inker  and  additional 
color  capacity,  thanks  to  its  stacked- 
unit  design. 

From  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
applied  research  manager  Gary 
Tupek  reviewed  the  specifications  of 
the  Goss  Flexoliner.  He  said  new 
mechanical  developments  for  the 
press  include  use  of  a  0.004"  Mylar 
plate  substrate,  accommodation  of 
either  mechanical  or  magnetic  lock¬ 


ups  and  a  sealed  doctor  blade  holder. 

Tupek  added  that  Goss  will  design 
custom  ink  systems  engineered  for 
particular  installations  or  customer 
needs. 

Flexo  inks’  composition  and  char¬ 
acteristics  were  outlined  by  Pat 
Neary,  technical  services  manager  at 
the  Ink  Company.  Unlike  oil-based 
inks,  aqueous  flexo  inks  print  dry 
newspapers  without  ruboff.  But  the 
right  balance  is  required  for  inks  that 
must  dry  fast  enough  on  the  sheet  to 
prevent  offsetting  and  slowly  enough 
that  anilox  rolls,  plates  and  press 
components  do  not  become  blocked 
or  caked  with  hardened  ink. 

The  inks’  only  evaporative  compo¬ 
nent,  said  Neary,  is  the  water. 
Besides  pigments,  the  ink  also  con¬ 


tains  resins,  a  carrier  for  viscosity, 
and  additives  to  control  foaming,  vis¬ 
cosity  and  wetability. 

Ink  viscosity  is  held  just  a  bit  above 
that  of  water  alone,  said  Neary.  The 
concentrate  delivered  by  an  ink  sup¬ 
plier  is  reduced  to  between  60%  and 
85%  water  by  the  customer,  he  said. 

The  process  requires  a  wash-up, 
water  from  which  can  usually  go  into 
sewer  lines,  has  been  reused  in  ink,  or 
can  be  passed  through  a  wastewater 
treatment  system,  which  he  said  can 
be  costly,  including  the  time  spent 
training  an  operator. 

IP  buys 
Cookson  unit 

Britain’s  Cookson  Group  pic 
announced  agreement  to  sell  its 
graphic  arts  business  to  international 
Paper  Co.  for  about  $215  million  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  reduce  debt. 
Completion  of  the  sale  is  expected 
before  year’s  end. 

Cookson  Graphics  makes  printing 
plates,  platemaking  equipment  and 
chemicals.  It  reportedly  had  about 
$300  million  in  sales  in  1989.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  forest  products  business, 
Purchase,  N.Y. -based  International 
Paper  acquired  the  Ilford  photo¬ 
graphic  film  business  from  Ciba- 
Geigy  in  1988. 


. . .  MAN  Roland  Inc.  engineering  vice  president 
Leif  Reslow  said  the  “truly  keyless,”  possibly 
adjustment-free  process,  “has  matured  well  of  late.” 
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IN  BRIEF 


Unions  ratify 
Bay  area  contracts 

The  Newspaper  Guild  and  seven 
other  unions  have  ratified  a  contract 
with  three  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
newspapers. 

The  vote  among  Guild  members  at 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner  was  318-127. 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  editorial 
employees  ratified  the  agreement 
earlier. 

The  Guild  is  one  of  10  craft  unions 
which  recently  negotiated  a  tentative 
contract  with  the  management  of  the 
three  papers. 

According  to  an  Examiner  story, 
the  combined  wage  and  benefit 
increases  over  the  45-month  life  of  the 
contract  range  from  about  $58  for 
copy  persons  to  $121  for  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers  earning 
top  minimum  pay. 

Carrier’s  honesty 
aids  competition 

A  good  deed  by  Port  Clinton  (Ohio) 
News  Herald  paperboy  Aaron  Heine- 
man,  11,  helped  out  his  competition 
recently. 

Heineman,  a  Boy  Scout,  was  deliv¬ 
ering  his  News  Herald  route  one  day 
in  early  November  when  he  spotted  a 
bank  bag  on  the  ground.  News  Herald 
columnist  Kathy  Estep  reported 
recently. 

Failing  to  find  a  name  or  address  on 
the  outside  of  the  bag,  he  opened  it 
up.  He  didn't  find  a  name  —  but  he 
did  find  more  than  $100,  some  of  it  in 
checks  made  out  to  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

Aaron,  who  is  deaf,  managed  with 
the  help  of  his  mother,  Catherine 
Heineman,  to  track  down  the  owner 
of  the  newpaper  collection  bag  by 
calling  the  names  on  the  checks. 

The  good  deed  came  as  a  welcome 
relief  for  Cory  Nicewanger  who  had 
not  even  realized  he  had  lost  the  bag. 

Servicemen 
get  papers 
from  Milwaukee 

Servicemen  on  the  battleship  USS 
Wisconsin  recently  received  gift 
packages  with  samples  of  the  Dairy 
State’s  most  famous  products:  sum¬ 
mer  sausage,  dried  cranberries, 
honey,  potato  chips  —  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 


Fifty  copies  of  the  Sentinel,  Wis¬ 
consin’s  largest  daily  newspaper, 
were  included the  packages  sent  by 
the  Holiday  From  Home  campaign. 

The  Sentinel  editions  included  a 
story  in  the  series  “Desert  Diary” 
written  by  Dale  Hofmann  with  photos 
from  Benny  Sieu. 

Three  alternative  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  were  also  included  in  the  pack¬ 
ages  that  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf: 
Downtown  Edition,  Shepherd 
Express  and  Milwaukee  Weekly. 

U.S.A.  Today, 

Gulf  tomorrow 

USA  Today  and  General  Dynamics 
have  teamed  up  to  provide  some 
12,(X)0  daily  copies  of  the  newspaper 
to  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Prior  to  this  program,  various 
branches  of  the  military  service  were 
sponsoring  about  6,000  copies  of  the 
national  and  international  editions  of 
USA  Today  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
international  edition  is  routinely 
made  available  to  civilians  there. 

New  print 
operations 
help  Quebecor 

Quebecor  Inc.  reported  third-quar¬ 
ter  1990  earnings  rose  81%  on  sharply 
higher  revenue,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier. 

The  printing  and  publishing  con¬ 
cern  reported  quarterly  earnings  of 
$9.8  million  (Canadian),  or  410  a 
share,  compared  with  $5.4  million,  or 
280  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  rose  to  $610  million,  from 
$437  million  in  third-quarter  1989. 

The  company  attributed  sharply 


higher  revenue  from  its  printing  divi-  j 
sion  to  its  acquisition  of  British 
publisher  Robert  Maxwell’s  U.S. 
printing  operations. 

That  revenue  helped  offset  declin¬ 
ing  revenues  at  its  Mircor  Inc.,  which 
controls  the  newsprint  manufacturer 
Donohue  Inc.  At  Donohue,  third- 
quarter  revenue  dropped  to  $130  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $146  million  in  third-quar¬ 
ter  1989. 

Quebecor  Group  Inc . ,  publishers  of 
Le  Journal  de  Montreal  and  Le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Quebec,  reported  revenue  fell 
to  $95  million  (Canadian),  from  $103 
million  a  year  earlier. 

Nine-month  sales  rose  to  $1.7  bil¬ 
lion,  from  $1.2  billion  a  year  earlier, 
and  revenues  hit  $66  million,  or  $2.81 
a  share,  including  a  gain  of  $42  million 
from  the  issuance  of  stock  by  Quebe¬ 
cor  Printing. 

Quarterly  profits  before  the  gain 
were  $24  million,  or  $102  a  share, 
compared  with  $18  million,  or  930  a 
share. 

Register  awards 
$202,500  to 
local  charities 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  charities  awarded  $202,500 
recently  to  37  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  county. 

The  top  gift,  the  R.C.  Hoiles 
Memorial  Award  of  $50,000,  was 
given  to  the  Thomas  House  Tempo¬ 
rary  Shelter  for  its  work  with  home¬ 
less  families.  Other  major  awards 
went  to  a  group  that  builds  low- 
income  housing  with  a  team  of  volun¬ 
teers  and  to  an  organization  that  helps 
disabled  adults  obtain  employment. 

Since  their  inception  in  1982,  Regis¬ 
ter  awards  have  totaled  more  than 
$1.2  million. 
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Reuters  funds 
Columbia  program 

“The  Reuter  Forum,”  a  new  edu¬ 
cation  program  on  international  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  issues  for  both 
journalists  and  the  general  public,  has 
been  formed  by  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.  and  Reuters. 

The  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  will  receive  an  initial 
two-year  grant  of  $450,000  for  the 
pro^t^  from  the  Reuter  Fund,  which 
administers  the  charitable  activities 
of  Reuters  Holdings  PLC. 

The  Reuter  Forum  will  include 
guest  lectures  and  debates,  led  by 
well-known  experts,  on  major  issues 
in  international  business,  economics 
and  finance.  The  lectures  will  be  part 
of  an  academic  course  for  students  of 
the  Journalism  School  and  Colum¬ 
bia’s  graduate  schools  of  business, 
law,  international  and  public  affairs 
and  others.  The  debates  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  The  first  14-week  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  held  in  spring  1991. 

Pauline  Tai,  a  financial  journalist 
who  has  held  editorial  posts  at  Money 
magazine  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  has  served  on  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary-General 
at  the  United  Nations,  will  direct  the 
Reuter  Forum. 

Board  chosen  for 
ad  foundation 

The  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  board  of  directors  has  appointed 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  the  new  American  Advertising 
Foundation,  which  assists  programs 
such  as  the  Vance  L.  Stickell 
Memorial  Student  Internship  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  National  Student  Advertis¬ 
ing  Competition  and  the  Advertising 
Hdl  of  Fame  exhibit. 

Officers  are:  chairman.  Barton 
Cummings,  chairman  emeritus, 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising;  presi¬ 
dent,  Howard  Bell,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertising  Federation;  vice 
president,  Robert  Blackmore,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president.  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.;  treasurer,  David  Good¬ 
man,  vice  president,  the  Clorox  Co.; 
and  secret^,  Patricia  Martin,  chair¬ 
man,  Martin  &  Lipton. 

Board  members  are:  David  Bell, 
president,  Bozell  Inc.  and  chairman 
AAF;  John  McMennamin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Carnation  Co.  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  AAF;  Clark  Hine,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.;  Jim 


Anderson,  chairman,  Anderson 
Advertising  Inc.;  Phyllis  Schwebel, 
manager/corporate  magazine 
research.  Time  Warner  Inc.;  John 
Murphy,  professor.  Department  of 
Advertising,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin;  Jim  Fish,  president,  Ad-Ven- 
tures  in  Wayzata,  Minn.,  and  Wally 
Snyder,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  AAF. 

Special  edition 

Key  DC,  a  monthly  magazine  for 
the  190,000  college  students  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  will  send’ 
5,000  copies  of  a  special  edition  called 
“Operation  Pen  Pal”  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  magazine’s  publisher.  Key 
Publications,  is  collecting  letters  and 
greetings  from  college  and  university 
students  throughout  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  magazine  nor¬ 
mally  distributes  50,000  copies  to  200 
hundred  distribution  points  at  27  cam¬ 
puses. 


Key  DC,  an  entertainment-oriented, 
free  tabloid  newspaper  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.-area  college  students. 


Series  gets 
some  action 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun- 
Sentinel’s  investigative  series  on  the 
Humana  Gold  Plus  Plan  HMO  pro¬ 
gram  has  sparked  two  requests  for 
congressional  investigations  and  a 
probe  by  federal  Medicare  officials. 

“Risky  Rx:  The  Gold  Plus  Plan  for 
the  Elderly”  uncovered  more  than 
5,400  complaints  against  the  Florida 


Humana  HMO  since  1987.  The  four- 
part  series  also  disclosed  that  the 
health  plan  has  been  cited  by  federal 
officials  for  wrongly  denying  mem¬ 
bers’  claims,  failing  to  pay  bills 
promptly  and  improperly  signing  up 
members. 

After  reading  the  series.  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Rep.  Clay  Shaw  of  Fort 
Lauderdale  asked  the  Oversight  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
early  next  year.  United  States  Rep. 
Larry  Smith  of  Hollywood,  Fla., 
ordered  an  investigation  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office,  the  audit  arm 
of  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  reacted  to  the  series 
by  ordering  an  investigation  to  review 
enrollment  practices  of  the  HMO. 
The  agency  has  also  temporarily 
halted  expansion  on  the  Gold  Plus 
Plan  into  new  markets  across  the 
country  until  these  issues  are  re¬ 
solved.  The  plan  serves  neariy  200,000 
members  in  four  states,  Florida, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  Kentucky. 

The  series,  written  by  senior  writ¬ 
ers  Jenni  Bergal  and  Nancy  McVicar 
and  investigations  editor  Fred 
Schulte,  ran  Oct.  21-24. 

Syndicated  TMC 
product  adds  papers 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  & 
Intelligencer  Journal,  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  and  the  Farmington 
(N.M)  Daily  Times  are  now  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Express  Line,  the  TMC  prod¬ 
uct  that  went  into  national  syndica¬ 
tion  earlier  this  year. 

They  join  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
the  Ledger-Star  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 
in  the  Express  Line  network. 

Governor’s  phone 
records  are 
ruled  public 

The  telephone  records  of  Virginia 
Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder  are  public 
records  and  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Daily  Progress  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  which  filed  suit  to  obtain  their 
release,  a  circuit  court  judge  has 
ruled. 

The  newspaper  is  seeking  access  to 
phone  bills  from  January,  when  Wil¬ 
der  took  office,  through  August  to 
track  spending  by  governor’s  office. 
An  appeal  was  expected. 
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The  Journalism  Award  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
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Questions 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

two  national  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firms  and  as  the  president  of 
Newspaper  Co-Op  Advertising,  a 
subsidiary  of  Marketing  Corporation 
of  America,  I  personally  feel  the 
Newspaper  National  Network  has  to 
be  removed  in  its  entirety  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  or  we 
have  to  redefine  the  charter  of  the 
NAB.  The  purpose  of  the  Newspaper 
National  Network  in  selling  national 
newspaper  advertising  is  directly  in 
conflict  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
One  is  a  sales  organization  and  the 
other  a  service  organization. 

What  will  happen  to  newspapers 
competing  with  the  top  five 
publishers  of  national  advertising 
which  also  make  up  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  National 
Network  (the  New  York  Times,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  the  Washington 
Post)!  In  my  opinion  they  will  not 
receive  equal  consideration. 

The  NAB  must  insure  that  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  New  York  Post, 
New  York  Newsday,  Boston  Herald, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Sun  Times,  and  the  Washington 
Times  are  fairly  and  reasonably  repre¬ 
sented  when  national  newspaper 


Response 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

incorrect.  This  network  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  four  years  of  study  by  the 
Sales  Structure  Task  Force  of  the 
Future  of  Advertising  Committee. 
The  team  led  by  Lance  Primis  has 
reported  annually  for  the  last  three 
years  to  both  the  ANPA  Convention 
and  the  NAB  board.  Members  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us  about  the  program, 
and  many  of  them  have  done  so.  We 
have  carefully  communicated  our 
findings  to  our  membership.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  Team  Selling  process 
relies  heavily  on  FOA-related  recom¬ 
mendations  on  pricing,  positioning, 
and  standardization,  all  of  which  have 
been  shared  with  members. 

Your  second  concern,  that  some 
newspapers  who  are  not  represented 
by  the  team  will  be  overlooked  in 
proposed  group  buys,  is  a  non-issue. 
Team  Selling/NNN  is  unlike  any 
traditional  network.  The  network  is 
not  formed  by  newspapers.  Nor  do 
teams  represent  the  other  newspapers 


advertising  is  being  sold  by  the  News¬ 
paper  National  Network.  Also,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  competitive 
markets  such  as  Houston,  Dallas, 
Denver,  Little  Rock,  and  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  as  well  as  many  non-competitive 
markets,  that  the  NAB  should  prop¬ 
erly  represent  in  a  network  of  news¬ 
papers  when  national  advertising  is 
being  sold. 

Early  in  the  1980s,  Dan  Pratt,  then 
president  of  Newspaper  Co-Op  Cou¬ 
poning  and  vice  president  of  Market¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  America,  dis¬ 
cussed  with  me  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  independent  firm  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  function  now  proposed  by 
Newspaper  National  Network.  This 
was  being  successfully  done  in  the 
couponing  field  for  ROP  advertising 
by  Dan  and  his  staff,  but  it  seemed 
impractical  for  NCC  to  take  on  the 
member  services  program  performed 
by  the  NAB.  The  decision  was  made 
to  stay  in  the  couponing  field  and  not 
make  an  effort  to  sell  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

While  Mr.  Primis  and  his  associates 
are  on  to  a  great  idea,  there  needs  to 
be  more  competitive  newspaper 
advertising  and  marketing  executives 
brought  into  the  discussion.  There  is 
significant  concern  in  the  industry 
that  the  permanent  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  in  a  position  to  represent 
fairly  and  reasonably  their  competi¬ 
tors  or  many  newspapers  not  in  the 
top  five  or  10  markets.  National  news¬ 


who  participate  in  the  process. 
Rather,  each  advertising  buy  results 
in  a  new  network  or  coalition  of 
papers  being  formed  that  are  chosen 
by  the  advertiser  and  not  by  the  NAB . 
The  choice  is  based  on  the  specific 
marketing  objective  of  each  client. 

This  is  a  critical  point  of  departure 
from  all  other  networks.  The  choice 
of  markets  is  driven  by  the  client’s 
marketing  strategy,  not  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  grouping  of  papers  or  by  the  news¬ 
papers  who  are  participating  in  Team 
Selling  at  a  given  point  in  time. 

Further,  each  sales  team  consists  of 
an  NAB  sales  executive  and  a  volun¬ 
teer  sales  executive  from  a  member 
newspaper.  Newspaper  sales  execu¬ 
tives  are  chosen  either  because  their 
newspapers  have  a  significant  amount 
of  national  advertising  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  expert  in  selling  national 
or  because  they  have  a  relationship 
with  the  agency  or  client  being 
targeted. 

Participation  will  change  over  time 
based  on  these  criteria.  Each  of  the 
participating  newspapers  makes  a 
substantial  commitment  of  money 
and  manpower  to  NNN,  without  any 


paper  representative  firms  obviously 
have  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  and  should  also  be  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

In  sum,  the  Washington  Times  has 
four  major  concerns  about  the  News¬ 
paper  National  Network. 

First,  it  seems  to  have  been  created 
with  little  or  no  input  from  NAB  mem¬ 
bers  who  could  suffer  as  a  result  of 
group  buys  sold  to  dominant,  com¬ 
peting  newspapers. 

Second,  newspapers  most  likely  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  proposed  group 
buys  are  not  represented,  thus  jeopar¬ 
dizing  their  position  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

Third,  there  is  an  inherent  danger 
that  network  selling  violates  the  NAB 
charter  which  dictates  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  for  all  members. 

Fourth,  to  the  extent  NAB 
resources  are  used  in  promoting  the 
Newspaper  National  Network,  NAB 
members  are  in  effect  subsidizing  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  network. 

I  trust  the  NAB  will  take  measures 
to  ensure  that  these  concerns  do  not 
materialize.  NAB  members  would  be 
well  advised  to  review  the  selling 
practices  and  results  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  National  Network  to  determine  if 
these  concerns  are  valid. 

O.T.  Watkins 

(Watkins  is  director  of  corporate 
sales  and  marketing  at  the  Washington 
[D.C.]  Times.) 


expectation  of  a  return  on  a  particular 
buy.  Indeed,  on  many  occasions 
media  schedules  that  have  been 
placed  by  a  particular  team  have 
excluded  the  newspaper  that  employs 
the  team  member. 

Truly,  the  sales  teams  represent  the 
industry  when  making  calls  on  behalf 
of  NNN,  not  their  individual  newspa¬ 
pers. 

I  can  personally  guarantee  that  a 
team  which  includes  a  Washington 
Post  executive  does  not  discriminate 
against  your  paper.  Each  participat¬ 
ing  newspaper  sales  executive  wears 
his  industry  hat,  not  his  newspaper 
hat,  when  making  NNN  sales  calls. 
The  industry  owes  each  participant  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Incidentally,  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  volunteer  their  services 
because  of  altruism.  They  recognize 
that  the  only  way  that  any  of  us  can 
increase  our  share  of  national — which 
is  trifling — is  to  cooperate.  That  is 
what  drives  each  of  us  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Your  third  point,  that  the  network 
violates  the  NAB’s  “charter,”  which 
dictates  equal  representation  is  incor¬ 
rect  as  well.  As  indicated,  we  repre- 
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sent  the  industry,  not  individual 
newspapers.  Furthermore,  in  at  least 
some  of  our  buys,  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  have  received  revenues,  and 
even  in  test  market  buys  the  array  of 
newspapers  which  received  sched¬ 
ules  is  wide-ranging  in  terms  of  size. 

Please  understand  that  Team  Sell- 
ing/NNN  does  not  represent  a  change 
of  Bureau  strategy  but  a  shift  in  tac¬ 
tics.  The  days  of  being  able  to  pro¬ 
mote  newspapers  generically  are 
behind  us.  It  simply  doesn’t  work. 

We  need  to  demonstrate  that  as  an 
industry  we  can  help  national  adver- 


Vancouver 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


would  be  delivered,  would  be  updated 
until  about  11  a.m.,  said  Hills. 

While  emphasizing  no  firm  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  made.  Hills  said  a 
possible  complication  is  the  press  run 
of  the  Vancouver  Province,  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid  that  shares  production 
facilities  with  the  Sun. 

Both  are  Southam  Newspapers. 
The  Sun  has  a  weekday  circulation  of 
about  210,000,  the  Province  is  at 
182,000,  according  to  Et&P  figures. 

Hills  said  market  research  indicates 
an  early-morning  Sun  could  boost 
daily  circulation  by  15,000  to  20,000. 
The  newsletter  said  a  survey  sug¬ 
gested  more  than  18,000  readers  of 
the  Province  would  switch  to  the  Sun 
if  it  went  morning. 

The  newsletter  added  that  readers 
who  do  not  buy  a  newspaper  would 
start  doing  so  if  the  Sun  wat  out  in  the 
early  morning. 

Daphne  Gray-Grant,  Pacific  Press 
strategic  planning  manager,  said  16 
North  American  daily  newspapers 
switched  this  year  to  morning  edi¬ 
tions. 

Ian  Haysom,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Province,  said  no  one  knows  how 
many  readers  his  paper  would  lose, 
but  “I  hope  this  sharpens  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge.” 

—  CP 

API  discount 
for  most  seminars 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  is  offering  half-price  tui¬ 
tion  for  most  of  its  seminars  through 
June  30,  1991  to  the  second  member 
attending  a  seminar  from  one  newspa¬ 
per. 

Effective  immediately,  the  Tuition 
Savings  Plan  can  be  paired  with  com¬ 
panion  airfares  recently  announced 
by  most  major  airlines. 


tisers  solve  their  marketing  problems 
through  a  creative  use  of  newspapers. 
Team  Selling/NNN  is  a  response  to 
this  marketing  dilemma. 

Our  hope  is  that  by  building  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  successes  with  advertisers 
who  rarely  use  us  we  accomplish 
more  to  promote  newspapers  than  we 
can  achieve  through  generic  promo¬ 
tion. 

Equally  important,  we  are  devel¬ 
oping  a  program  for  member  newspa¬ 
pers  that  will  demonstrate  how  to 
adapt  the  Team  Selling  marketing 
process  to  their  own  local  markets. 


Viet  publisher 
sets  himself 
on  fire 

A  Vietnamese  publisher  recently 
died  after  he  set  himself  on  fire  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  overlooking  the  Mall. 

According  to  published  reports,  it 
was  unclear  why  Nguyen  Kim  Bang, 
56,  of  the  Capitol  Voice  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  doused  himself  with 
flammable  liquid  and  set  himself  on 
fire.  He  was  burned  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion. 

One  report  indicated  Bang  was 
upset  about  the  treatment  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  Germany,  taking  his  action 
to  demonstrate  that  anger,  while 
another  said  he  was  despondent  over 
a  falling-out  with  a  Vietnamese  news¬ 
paper  in  California,  the  Vietnam 
Daily  News  in  San  Jose,  where  he  had 
worked  for  about  five  years  before 
moving  to  Washington  some  two 
months  before  his  death. 


Designer  mart 
to  help  fund 
named  for  Hyde 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  along 
with  the  Fashion  Group  International 
of  Greater  Washington,  are  slated  to 
hold  a  Designer  Mart  to  benefit  the 
Nina  Hyde  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  event  will  feature  clothing  and 
accessories  for  sale  by  local  member 
designers  of  the  fashion  group.  The  $5 
admission  fee  and  10%  of  all  gross 
sales  will  be  donated  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  fund. 

Hyde,  who  was  fashion  editor  at 
the  Post,  died  of  breast  cancer  in  May 
1989.  The  scholarship  fund  was 
established  in  1988  to  help  local  first- 
year  college  students  pursue  careers 
in  the  fashion  industry. 


This  program  is  currently  under 
development  and  will  be  available  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

Far  from  seriously  undermining  our 
efforts  to  support  newspapers,  the 
institutionalization  of  Team  Selling, 
now  called  NNN,  may  well  be  the 
most  innovative  program  ever  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  industry.  All  newspapers 
will  benefit. 

Leonard  Forman 

(Forman  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.) 


Figures 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


However,  because  the  figure  now 
includes  Monday  through  Saturday 
averages,  rather  than  only  Monday 
through  Friday,  a  c'^mparison  with 
the  year-before  period  is  not  as 
meaningful.  The  figure  used  in  the 
original  list  showed  a  decline  of  5,603 
(E&P,  Nov.  3,  P.  14). 


FNN 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


FNN  and  Infotech  also  are  facing  a 
series  of  shareholder  lawsuits  and 
SEC  and  criminal  investigations  into 
whether  the  companies’  earlier  finan¬ 
cial  statements  were  deliberately 
misleading. 

FNN  and  Infotech  have  cited  insuf¬ 
ficient  cash  flow  as  the  reason  they 
cannot  meet  operating  expenses  or 
cover  some  $70.2  million  in  bank 
loans  and  $88  million  in  lease  obliga¬ 
tions  (E«&P,  Oct.  27,  P.  11). 


Sues 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


UPI  management  stands  by  its  ear¬ 
lier  statements  contending  that 
Brienza  was  terminated  for  her  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  free-lancing  rules. 

UPI  spokesman  Milt  Capps  said 
UPI  would  decline  further  comment 
pending  review  of  the  case. 

In  comments  to  the  Blade  for  a  May 
4  article  about  Brienza’ s  firing,  Elia- 
son  said  he  began  his  campaign 
against  Brienza  because  her  free¬ 
lance  work  on  UPI  time  meant  UPI 
subscribers,  including  his  station, 
were  paying  her  to  work  for  a 
homosexual  newspaper. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


A  flood  of  environment-related  features 

Syndicates  and  news  services  have  iaunched  over  a  dozen  of  them 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  many  are  seiiing  very  weii 


By  David  Astor 

The  last  24  months  could  be 
described  as  Earth  Year  1989  and 
Earth  Year  1990  in  the  world  of  syndi¬ 
cation. 

Back  in  late  1988,  there  were  very 
few  environmental  features  offered 
by  syndicates  and  news  services. 
Since  then,  over  a  dozen  have  been 
introduced  —  and  most  of  them  are 
doing  quite  well  at  a  time  when  sales 
of  many  other  features  are  flat. 

“There’s  a  great  interest  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  features  on  the  part  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  readers,”  said  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  (CF)  editor/general  manager 
Stuart  Dodds.  “They  seem  to  be 
recession-proof.” 

“I  think  there’s  a  definite  trend 
among  newspapers  toward  more 
environmental  coverage,  and  syndi¬ 
cates  are  responding  to  that  need  for 
information,”  stated  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  (LATS)  executive 
editor  Steve  Christensen. 

“It’s  the  hot  beat  now,  like  busi¬ 
ness  was  five  or  10  years  ago,”  added 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  (LAT-WP)  assistant 
managing  editor  Keith  Harmon. 

Several  of  the  news  service  and 
syndicate  executives  interviewed 


CotarM  KinQdom,  wMcA  anablM  young  ptayort  to  molch  animalt  wtih 
thoir  hiMlatt,  It  ont  of  •  numbor  ol  ocoioglcal  puzzlot  and  board 
aaiwta  tor  aduNt  tnd  cbMron  baing  introduoad  In  ttia  UnNad  Statot  by 
FainBy  Qamoo  Inc.,  a  Canadton  company.  ( MUST  CROXT:  Lot  Ang^ 
Tlmat  Photo  by  Martha  Traagtr)  Huttraltt  NEWAUS^L  fcatagory 
I).  Iv  Lynn  Sanreaa  (Tbnat).  Movad  Monday.  Nov.  19.  (o)  1990.  Lot 
Angatot  Tlmat 

Lot  ANGBJB  TDCB  WABMINOTaM  POST  news  aamci 

Th.«  photo  went  to  LAT-WP  clients. 


EakthWorks 

Simple  Ways  to  Save  the  Earth 


ATTERS 


The  aMnomanl  news  service 


EARTHWEEK:  A  Diary  of  the  Planet 

Logos  from  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  and 
Chronicle  Features  offerings. 

said  the  strong  interest  in  Earth  Day 
1990 — the  April  22  event  marking  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  original  Earth 
Day  —  helped  spur  the  increase  in 
ecological  features  and  reporting. 
Others  cited  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil 
spill  and  increased  concern  about 
problems  such  as  deforestation, 
global  warming,  and  the  garbage  glut. 

These  are  among  the  many  issues 
discussed  in  LATS’s  “Earth  Mat¬ 
ters”  environmental  news  service, 
which  was  introduced  three  months 
ago  (see  E&P,  September  8)  and 
already  has  close  to  1(X)  clients  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

“It’s  a  stronger  response  than  we 
anticipated,”  said  Christensen,  who 
knew  there  was  interest  in  the  subject 
but  thought  it  would  be  tough  “plac¬ 
ing”  the  news  service  in  the  many 
papers  that  do  not  have  specific  sec¬ 
tions  or  pages  devoted  to  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

Christensen  noted  that  one  of  the 
reasons  LATS  decided  to  start 
“Earth  Matters”  was  the  success  of 
its  Jean-Michael/Jacques-Yves  Cous¬ 
teau  column  (see  E«&P,  February  25, 
1989).  That  feature  had  about  8() 
clients  when  it  became  a  part  of 
“Earth  Matters”  —  a  high  total  for  a 
column  during  a  tough  seiiing  time  for 
syndicates. 

Doing  even  better  is  John  Javna’s 
“Earthworks”  column,  which  began 
this  year  (see  E«&P,  April  14)  and 
already  has  over  150  clients. 

“It  sold  very  well,  very  quickly,” 
reported  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
vice  president/editorial  director  Lee 


Salem,  who  noted  that  the  column 
was  “one  of  the  first”  to  have  a  very 
practical  approach. 

“Earthworks”  —  which  is  by  the 
best-selling  author  of  50  Simple 
Things  You  Can  Do  to  Save  the  Earth 
—  features  specific  tips  on  recycling, 
car  pooling,  using  cloth  diapers,  and 
so  on. 

Universal  also  syndicates  Alston 
Chase’s  environmental  commentary 
column  (see  E&P,  September  2, 
1989),  which  Salem  said  has  uone 
“reasonably  well.”  He  added  that  a 
number  of  Chase’s  nearly  50  clients 
carry  him  on  their  op-ed  pages, 
“which  are  difficult  to  break  into.” 

Another  practical  environmental 
column  is  “Tips  for  Planet  Earth”  by 
Diane  MacEachern  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  (see  E&P,  June 
23). 

WPWG  general  manager/editorial 
director  William  Dickinson  said  the 
syndicate  signed  MacEachern  before 
it  knew  about  Universal’s  Javna  col¬ 
umn.  “Everyone  at  about  the  same 


The  myth  of 
bkxJogradoble 
plastic  bogs 


Sloich  b  mixed  with  the 
plosHc  so  the  bog  breaks 
Into  tiny  pieces  after 
It  becomes  garbage 


But  since  starch  weakens 
the  bog.  It  has  to  be 
mode  with  more 
plastk:  to  be  Just  as 
strong... 

...and  iTK)re  plastic 
means  more 
non-degtodable 
garbage  clogging 
our  landflil  sites 


•  Always  re-use  plastic  bags 
os  many  times  os  possible 

•  Take  a  re-usable  cloth  shopping 
bag  with  you  to  the  store 


Source:  Environmental  Defense  Fund 

From  Southern  Syndicate. 
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Environmental  concern  in  'Ziggy. 


time  caught  on  to  the  fact  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  renewal  of  interest  in 
the  environment,”  he  observed. 
MacEachem  had  about  25  clients 
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as  of  late  November,  which  Dickin¬ 
son  called  “pretty  good  for  a  general 
feature  or  niche  feature  in  this 
[recessionary]  market.” 

Dickinson  also  noted  that  the 
American  Health  magazine  excerpts 
WPWG  syndicates  contain  more 
environmental  material  these  days. 

CF,  too,  is  happy  with  the  sales  of 
Steve  Newman’s  partly  ecological 
“Earthweek:  A  Diary  of  the  Planet” 
(see  E&P,  March  4,  1989). 

“It  has  close  to  1(X)  clients  in  the 
U.S.  and  well  over  100  including 
overseas  clients,”  said  Dodds.  “This 
is  a  well-above-average  response  to  a 
syndicated  feature  considering  this  is 
a  time  of  cutting  back.” 

And  Canada's  Southam  Syndicate, 
which  is  based  in  a  country  with  a  lot 
fewer  papers  than  the  U.S. ,  has  over 
75  clients  for  its  three  environmental 
features. 


“They’re  the  one  area  in  our  list 
that  is  really  growing  and  expanding 
and  is  still  in  high  demand  during  the 
recession,”  said  Southam  manager 
Valerie  Carter.  “There’s  definitely  a 
need  for  them.” 

The  three  features  are  the  “Reflec¬ 
tions”  column  by  Dr.  David  Suzuki 
(see  E&P,  July  22,  1989),  the  seven- 
month-old  “Clean  Living”  practical 
advice  column  by  Joanne  Mills,  and 
the  “Ecoline”  graphic  by  journalist/ 
graphic  designer  Catherine  Farley, 
science  journalist  Jenny  Fraser,  and 
environmental  experts  Don  Houston 
and  Bruce  Pope  (see  E&P,  November 
10). 

At  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
Information  Services,  editor  Scott 
Bosley  said  three  environmental  col¬ 
umns  were  made  available  starting 
this  summer  —  “Down  to  Earth”  by 
Sue  Ellyn  Scaletta  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  and  “Earthright”  by 
Reed  Glenn  and  “Envirominute”  by 
Michael  Glantz  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Camera. 

KRTN  this  summer  also  began 
sending  out  a  weekly  package  of  three 
to  five  environmental  stories  culled 
from  Knighi-Ridder  and  Tribune 
Company  newspapers  as  well  as 
papers  such  as  the  Boston  Globe, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


GAME  PLAN 
FOR  MORE 
READERS. 


If  you're  game  for  more  readers,  do 
what  more  than  200  newspapers 
across  the  country  do  weekly.  Order 
our  CROSSWORD  &  GAMES  pack¬ 
age  for  a  weekly  horoscope,  two 
brain  teasers  and  a  crossword 
puzzle.  It's  all  part  of  playing  the 
game  of  increased  readership-and 
winning. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  package.  Alaska,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Cartoonist  files  suit  against  NAS 

Cartoonist  Tom  Batiuk  is  suing  North  America  Syndicate  in  an  effort  to 
overturn  his  “Funky  Winkerbean”  contract. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Medina  County, 
Ohio,  where  Batiuk  lives. 

In  the  complaint,  the  cartoonist’s  lawyer  states  that  “the  syndication  agree¬ 
ment  effectively  bound  Mr.  Batiuk  to  the  syndicate  forever  ....  Such  a 
contract  is  void  as  a  matter  of  law.” 

Attorney  Niki  Z.  Schwartz  of  the  Cleveland  firm  of  Gold,  Rotatori,  Schwartz 
&  Gibbons  further  states  in  the  complaint  that  the  contract  gives  NAS  but  not 
Batiuk  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  and  is  thus  “void  for  want  of 
mutuality.” 

The  complaint  adds  that  before  Batiuk  signed  the  “Funky  Winkerbean” 
contract  in  1 97 1 ,  he  was  falsely  told  by  a  Field  Enterprises  representative  that  a 
“gentlemen’s  agreement”  between  the  cartoonist  and  syndicate  would  permit 
Batiuk  to  terminate  the  contract  “on  the  same  terms”  as  Field. 

As  the  above  indicates,  Batiuk’s  comic  began  when  what  is  now  NAS  had  a 
different  owner.  The  former  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  and  News  America 
Syndicate,  among  other  names,  became  North  America  Syndicate  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Hearst  Corporation  and  King  Features  Syndicate  in  1987. 

The  complaint  also  contends  that  NAS  has  not  “adequately”  promoted 
“Funky  Winkerbean”  to  papers  not  running  the  comic,  has  “failed  to  collect 
and/or  pay”  Batiuk  royalties  from  licensees  authorized  to  market  merchandise 
based  on  the  strip,  and  more. 

In  conclusion,  the  complaint  says  “the  syndication  agreement  should  be 
declared  rescinded  and  ail  copyright,  trademark  and  ownership  rights  to 
‘Funky  Winkerbean’  and  any  drawings  by  Mr.  Batiuk  should  revert  to  Mr. 
Batiuk.”  The  cartoonist,  who  wants  a  jury  trial,  is  also  seeking  damages. 

Schwartz  told  E&P  that  Batiuk  tried  to  change  his  contract  for  “at  least  a 
couple  of  years”  before  deciding  to  file  the  lawsuit  against  NAS. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  New  York  City-based  NAS  said  the  syndicate  would 
not  discuss  the  suit. 

Batiuk — who  also  declined  to  comment  on  the  case  because  it  is  in  litigation 
—  is  one  of  a  number  of  cartoonists  who  have  sought  changes  in  their  contracts 
during  the  past  few  years.  Others  have  included  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort 
Walker  and  “The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King  (see  E&P, 
February  4,  1989)  and  “Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite,  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston,  and  “Herman”  creator  Jim  Unger  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  (see  E&P,  October  20,  1990). 

The  43-year-old  Batiuk  (profiled  in  E&P,  August  1 , 1987)  currently  chairs  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  syndicate  relations  committee. 

Batiuk,  whose  high  school-themed  “Funky”  comic  appears  in  377  newspa¬ 
pers,  also  does  the  “Crankshaft”  strip  for  Creators  Syndicate. 

— David  Astor 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Orange 
County  Register,  and  Seattle  Times. 
Bosley  noted  that  these  articles  are  in 
addition  to  breaking  environmental 
stories  which  KRTN  might  send  out 
on  any  given  day. 

“We  seem  to  be  getting  pretty  good 
usage  of  the  package  and  columns,” 
said  Bosley.  “They’re  meeting  a 
need.  The  environment  is  clearly  a 
subject  of  growing  importance.” 

At  LAT-WP,  there  is  no  recurring 
ecology  feature  but  plenty  of  articles 
and  photos.  “Our  strength  is  environ¬ 
mental  reporting,”  said  news  service 
president  Al  Leeds,  who  added  that 
he  believes  material  on  this  subject  is 
being  used  often  by  LAT-WP  clients. 

Harmon  noted  that  LAT-WP 
moves  stories  written  by  four  full¬ 
time  environmental  reporters  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  two  at  the 
Washington  Post,  and  one  each  at  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  Hartford  Courant,  and  News- 
day.  He  added  that  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  each  have  reporters  who 
devote  half  their  time  to  environmen¬ 
tal  matters.  ' 

Five  years  ago,  observed  Harmon, 
there  were  a  lot  fewer  full-time  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporters  on  LAT-WP  con¬ 
tributing  papers. 

Scripps  Howard  News  Service  has 
also  been  receiving  more  stories  on 
this  subject  from  its  contributing 
papers  —  including  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
which  have  full-time  environmental 
reporters. 

SHNS  managing  editor  Dale 
McFeatters  noted  that  many  environ¬ 
mental  stories  generated  by  contrib¬ 
uting  papers  are  local,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  material  of  national  interest 
which  ends  up  moving  on  the  news 
service’s  wire. 

McFeatters  —  who  said  SHNS 
staffer  Robert  Engelman  covers  the 
environment  as  well  —  observed  that 
current  interest  in  the  subject  seems 
to  be  “back  up  to  what  it  was”  around 
the  time  of  the  1970  Earth  Day. 

Not  every  news  service  or  syndi¬ 
cate  is  offering  significantly  more 
environmental  material. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
has  about  the  same  amount  as  it  did  a 
few  years  ago,  believes  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation 
executive  vice  president  John  Brew¬ 
er. 

“No  one  is  beating  on  us  for 
more,”  he  declared. 

Brewer  did  note  that  some  of  the 
many  magazine  articles  distributed  by 


the  New  York  Times  Syndicate  discuss 
the  environment  and  added  that  auto 
columnist  Bob  Sikorsky  writes  about 
it  more  these  days. 

But  a  question-and-answer  envi¬ 
ronmental  column  being  test  mar¬ 
keted  has  received  a  “lukewarm 
response,”  reported  Brewer,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  introduced. 

Brever  said  he  feels  there  is  more 
interest  in  the  environment  now  than 
during  the  1980s,  but  less  than  there 
was  around  the  time  of  the  first  Earth 
Day.  He  also  said  that  when  ecologi¬ 
cal  concerns  are  perceived  to  clash 
with  economic  ones,  people  fre¬ 
quently  place  more  importance  on  the 
latter  —  as  was  illustrated  by  the 
recent  defeat  of  environment-related 
bond  issues  in  states  such  as  New 
York. 

“I  personally  feel  there  aren’t  as 
many  people  interested  in  environ¬ 
mental  issues  as  we  think  there  are,” 
added  King  Features  Syndicate  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Tom  Pritchard,  noting  that 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  interested  are 
“very  vocal.” 

But  he  said  it  is  a  very  important 
topic,  “editor  interest  is  growing  in 
the  subject,”  and  King  would  intro¬ 
duce  an  environmental  feature  if  it 
found  the  right  one. 

“We  get  a  lot  of  submissions,” 
reported  Pritchard,  “and  we’re  look¬ 
ing  at  them  more  seriously  than  we 
ever  have.” 

Creators  Syndicate  is  also  receiving 
a  number  of  environmental  feature 
submissions,  said  vice  president/gen¬ 
eral  manager  Anita  Medeiros,  who 
noted:  “If  we  get  one  of  high  enough 
quality,  we  would  strongly  consider 
syndicating  it.” 

At  United  Feature  Syndicate/News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  James  Robison  said  an 
environmental  feature  would  be 
signed  “if  the  right  one  came  along” 
due  to  the  high  interest  in  the  subject. 

But  Robison  observed  that  it’s 
“tough”  to  find  a  good  syndicated 
environmental  feature  because  a 
really  effective  one  needs  a  strong 
local  orientation  —  including,  for 
instance,  the  addresses  of  recycling 
places. 

“How  many  times  can  you  tell 
someone  to  use  paper  bags  rather 
than  plastic  ones?”  asked  Robison. 

“Individual  papers  can  do  the  best 
job  of  local  reporting,  but  syndicates 
can  do  the  big  picture,”  commented 
Christensen. 

But  how  many  syndicated  environ¬ 
mental  features  will  the  market  bear? 

Tribune  Media  Services  vice  presi- 
denL^sales  John  Matthews  said  TMS 


was  planning  to  introduce  “The 
Green  Consumer”  in  September,  but 
scratched  the  launch  after  only  about 
15  clients  were  found. 

Matthews  said  Joel  Makower’s  col¬ 
umn  was  good  and  “environmental 
features  should  be  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  but  “there  is  a  glut  right 
now.” 

Copley  News  Service  marketing 
director/editorial  manager  Nanette 
Wiser  agreed,  and  wondered  how 
necessary  recurring  environmental 
columns  are.  She  noted  that  once  peo¬ 
ple  read  a  certain  amount  of  material 
on  the  subject,  they  “know  what  to 
do”  to  be  environmentally  conscious 
consumers. 

Wiser  —  who  mentioned  that  there 
is  recycling  in  Copley’s  office  —  said 
Copley  plans  to  offer  a  one-time  spe¬ 
cial  environmental  package  next 
spring,  and  that  several  “Alert  Con¬ 
sumer”  columns  have  been  devoted 
to  ecological  matters.  She  added  that 
environmental  material  is  frequently 
integrated  into  material  Copley  dis¬ 
tributes  on  home  improvement,  food, 
and  various  other  subjects. 

Indeed,  the  environment  is  being 
referred  to  increasingly  in  non-envi- 
ronmental  features  —  including  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons,  columns,  and  comics  — 
distributed  by  a  number  of  syndicates 
and  news  services. 

Comics  touching  on  the  subject 
once  or  more  have  included  “Dennis 
the  Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of 
King’s  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS),  “Dilbert”  by  Scott  Adams  of 
United,  “Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite 
of  Universal,  and  numerous  others. 

Universal’s  “Ziggy”  by  Tom  Wil¬ 
son  features  a  regular  “Save  the 
Earth”  tip  which  papers  can  run  or 
not  run.  Most  of  the  comic’s  nearly 
400  clients  do  carry  it,  said  Salem. 

The  environment,  of  course,  is 
integral  to  the  long-running  “Mark 
Trail”  comic  by  Ed  Dodd  and  Jack 
Elrod  of  NAS.  It  is  also  a  theme  in 
“The  Recyclone”  cartoon  by  self¬ 
syndicator  Lee  Philipp  (see  story  in 
an  upcoming  E&P  issue).  And  start¬ 
ing  next  month  is  “The  Green  Cru¬ 
saders”  kid-oriented  cartoon  by  self¬ 
syndicator  Erik  Sansom  (see  E&P, 
November  24). 

Many  of  those  interviewed  said 
newspapers  will  continue  to  want  and 
need  nationally  distributed  environ¬ 
mental  features  to  complement 
locally  generated  material. 

“I  think  there  will  be  more  and 
more  papers  in  the  1990s  developing 
sections  and  pages  devoted  to  the 
environment,”  said  Christensen. 
“It’s  an  issue  that’s  here  to  stay.” 
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Daily  News 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  strike  was  touched  off  Oct.  25 
by  a  minor  incident.  Within  an  hour 
after  a  group  of  drivers  had  walked  off 
the  job,  management  brought  in 
replacement  workers  and  refused  to 
allow  the  drivers  to  return.  Within  a 
day,  nine  of  10  unions  representing 
2,500  workers  struck,  capping  10 
months  of  negotiations  that  had 
deadlocked  over  management 
demands  for  a  sweeping  management 
rights  provision. 

The  News  had  made  extensive  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  strike  and  has  man¬ 
aged  to  put  out  a  paper  with  supervi¬ 
sors,  replacements,  workers  from 
other  Tribune  Co.  papers,  and  union 
members  who  crossed  picket  lines. 

Unions  accuse  management  of 
instigating  the  strike  in  an  effort  to 
break  the  unions. 

Management  denies  instigating  the 
strike  and  says  it  needs  to  control  the 
work  force  to  eliminate  overstaffing 
and  abuses  that  caused  the  paper  to 
lose  $115  million  over  10  years  despite 
revenues  exceeding  $4  billion. 

Meetings  have  been  taking  place 
between  individual  unions  and  man¬ 
agement  during  the  strike,  but  no 
orogress  has  been  reported. 


Defections  and  violence 

Joining  other  prominent  columnists 
who  left  the  News,  striking  Gail  Col¬ 
lins  joined  New  York  Newsday  as  a 
twice-weekly  columnist. 

After  strikers  threw  powerful  fire¬ 
crackers  in  a  demonstration  at  the 
News’  main  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  police  discovered  an  unexploded 
pipe  bomb  in  the  parking  lot.  Five 
strikers  were  arrested. 

Two  replacement  drivers  were 
arrested  on  weapons  possession 
charges  after  police  found  a  loaded 
handgun  in  their  truck.  The  News  said 
the  men  were  suspended  and  would 
be  fired  if  the  charges  were  proved. 

A  clerk  for  the  New  York  Times  was 
slightly  injured  after  he  had  bought  15 
copies  of  the  News  for  the  Times 
newsroom.  He  said  five  men  wearing 
News  hats  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
buying  from  a  hawker,  and  one  man 
struck  his  hand  with  a  metal  pipe. 

A  striker  was  arrested  for  allegedly 
spraying  a  substance  into  a  hawker’s 
face. 

The  News  said  hawkers  had  been 
threatened  with  guns,  and  delivery 
trucks  from  other  papers  stole  or 
destroyed  News  bundles. 

A  dozen  striking  reporters  com¬ 
plained  that  the  News  ran,  against 
their  request,  by  lined  stories  in  a  10- 
part  series  on  immigration  that  was 
prepared  before  the  strike.  News  edi¬ 


Sloan  said  the  News  was  looking  to  reposition  itself 
for  “the  long  haul.” 


Lost  circulation,  plus  a  boycott 
aided  by  the  AFL-CIO,  have  per¬ 
suaded  the  News’  major  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  to  drop  out  of  the  paper  during 
the  heaviest  advertising  season  of  the 
year. 

The  News  said  it  expects  to  lose  $85 
million  this  year.  Estimates  place  the 
cost  of  the  strike  at  $15  million  to  $30 
million. 

News  spokesman  Sloan  called 
published  estimates  that  the  News 
was  losing  money  at  the  rate  of  $150 
million  to  $200  million  a  year  a  “gross 
exaggeration.” 

The  News  has  been  running  ads 
soliciting  reporters  and  copy  editors 
with  three  to  five  years  of  experience 
to  be  permanent  replacements  for 
striking  journalists.  It  has  continued 
recruiting  journalists  directly  from 
other  news  organizations  as  the  slow¬ 
ing  national  economy  has  forced  lay¬ 
offs  at  newspapers. 

Daily  ads  also  sought  independent- 
contractor  street  vendors. 


tor  James  Willse  compared  them  to 
whining  children  and  said  the  paper 
had  paid  them  for  their  work  and  was 
distributing  it. 

Executives  said  the  News  has  spent 
$3  million  to  $4  million  on  plans  for 
two  new  production  plants,  whose 
construction  depended  on  resolving 
the  strike. 

In  the  war  of  words,  the  News  has 
been  running  editorials  on  its  editorial 
page  and  ads  on  the  New  York  Times 
op-ed  page  denouncing  the  strikers  as 
thugs  trying  to  deprive  the  News  of  its 
First  Amendment  rights. 

One  editorial  cited  New  York’s  his¬ 
tory  of  papers  that  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  unions.  It  said  that  under 
union  contracts  the  News  was  paying 
$50,000  a  year  for  unskilled  workers, 
$85,000  a  year  for  pressmen  “often 
for  little  or  no  work,”  and  up  to 
$100,000  a  year  for  drivers.  It  said  the 
dispute  was  “about  controlling  and 
maintaining  enormous  unearned  per¬ 
sonal  economic  advantages  for  a 


favored  few.” 

Editorials  in  the  Times,  Star-Led¬ 
ger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Wall  Street  Journal,  among 
others,  have  rallied  around  the  News 
and  denounced  union  violence. 

Long  ailing  financially,  the  New 
York  Post  has  been  booming  since  the 
strike.  Circulation  has  soared  to 
nearly  750,000,  its  page  count 
doubled  to  about  128  pages,  and  ad 
rates  are  up  as  much  as  20%. 

New  York  Newsday  said  it  has 
grown  by  more  than  100  ad  pages 
since  the  strike  and  was  expecting  70 
more  in  early  December.  Ad  inserts 
had  grown  about  40%  and  circulation 
rose  about  65%  to  340,000  daily. 


Judge  rules  all 
media  have  access 
to  Noriega  tapes 

A  federal  judge  has  agreed  to  make 
public  court  transcripts  of  audiotapes  of 
the  conversations  of  ousted  Panama¬ 
nian  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega 
that  were  acquired  and  broadcast  by 
Cable  News  Network. 

Airing  the  tapes  was  the  focus  of  a 
court  battle  that  went  all  the  way  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  upheld  a 
ban  on  their  broadcast  originally  issued 
by  Federal  District  Judge  William  M. 
Hoeveler  in  Miami  (E&P,  Nov.  24). 

Hoeveler  later  lifted  his  ban  and 
Noriega  defense  attorneys  dropped  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  broadcast  (E&P,  Dec.  1 , 
P.  12). 

Following  a  request  by  four  news  or¬ 
ganizations  to  release  the  transcripts, 
Hoeveler  ruled  Dec.  4  to  release  the 
transcripts  Dec.  6,  allowing  CNN  time 
to  appeal. 

V^ile  it  opposed  releasing  the  docu¬ 
ments,  citing  an  “intrusion  into  the 
news-gathering  and  news-editing  pro¬ 
cess,’’  CNN  said  it  would  not  appeal 
the  decision. 

The  transcripts  had  been  sought  by 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Associated 
Press,  WPLG-TV  in  Miami,  and  USA 
Today  and  its  parent  company  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  who  argued  the  public 
had  a  right  to  know  the  basis  of  the 
case. 

Hoeveler  rejected  CNN’s  argument 
that  the  cable  news  company  owned 
the  contents  of  the  tapes,  noting  it  was 
the  government  that  had  monitored 
and  recorded  Noriega’s  conversations 
from  federal  prison.  The  judge  also 
chided  CNN  for  first  seeking  the  right 
to  air  the  tapes  and  then  trying  to  keep 
other  news  media  from  using  the  tran¬ 
scripts. 
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Hoax 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


vision  stations  a  fake  story  and  then 
come  back  later  and  say  ‘oops, 
sorry?’  We  doubt  it,”  Berry  wrote. 

The  false  information  was  issued 
from  only  the  Clay  County  Sheriff’s 
Department.  No  news  conference 
was  held  and  no  press  releases  were 
released  by  either  the  Missouri  High¬ 
way  Patrol  or  Arkansas  State  Police, 
although  both  were  part  of  the  fake 
attack. 


Police 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


police  with  film  that  he  had  shot  at  the 
Heysel  Stadium  disaster  in  Brussels 
in  1985.  In  that  incident,  more  than 
three  dozen  people  died,  as  soccer 
fans  from  Liverpool  attacked  Italian 
fans.  McCabe’s  reasoning  was  that 
the  film  “would  actually  catch  some 
people  that  I  felt  were  murderers.” 

Even  with  the  poll  tax  riots,  some 
newspapers  handed  the  material  over 
voluntarily.  The  Conservative-lean¬ 
ing  Daily  Express  cooperated,  saying, 
“We  believe  very  strongly  in  the 
forces  of  law  and  order.” 

There  were  even  different 
approaches  taken  within  a  single  pub¬ 
lishing  company  —  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  News  International.  While  the 
Times  and  the  Sunday  Times  fought 
the  police  order.  Today,  another  Mur¬ 
doch  paper,  agreed  to  deliver  the 
material  even  before  it  was  officially 
notified  of  the  police  application. 

Free-lancers  have  developed  their 
own  way  of  keeping  the  material  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  police  —  the 
“Brussels  run.”  With  the  help  of  the 
London-based  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  film  has  been  shipped  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts 
to  the  International  Federation  of 
Journalists  in  Brussels.  The  obvious 
drawback  in  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  photographers  lose  access  to  their 
work. 

Editors  are  also  concerned  about 
undercover  police  officers  posing  as 
press  photographers.  In  May,  the 
West  Midlands  police  admitted  that  a 
detective  had  pretended  to  be  a  press 
photographer  at  an  anti-poll  tax 
demonstration. 

Tina  Mackay,  chair  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  branch  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  said,  “We  are  horrified 
because  it  endangers  all  NUJ  photog¬ 
raphers  going  about  their  ordinary 
work.  Every  photographer  could  be 
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seen  as  a  cover  for  the  police.” 

The  police  are  unapologetic.  In  a 
written  reply  to  the  NUJ,  West  Mid¬ 
lands  Police  Superintendent  R.B. 
Starkey,  the  force’s  public  relations 
manager,  wrote  that  “It  may  be 
necessary  for  policemen  to  become 
gasmen,  milkmen,  or  security  officers 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  lawfully  disguise  our¬ 
selves  according  to  circumstances.” 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


editorial  content. 

However,  the  newspaper  engaged 
its  own  firm  to  conduct  an  audit, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Hastings  attorney  Juliet  Gee  said 
the  paper’s  audit  has  been  rejected 
because  it  fails  to  include  a  break¬ 
down  of  revenue  and  expenses. 

Ballantine  and  Dalton’s  attorney, 
Donald  M.  Brown,  contends  the  pa¬ 
per’s  audit  meets  school  requirements 
and  he  has  asked  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  Dearman  to  order  the 
school  to  clear  his  clients’  records. 

Brown  said  that  if  Judge  Dearman 
does  not  rule  in  his  clients’  favor,  a 
defamation  action  against  the  school 
is  a  strong  possibility. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


sured  by  believability  and  penetra¬ 
tion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  after  161  years 
the  black  press  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  in  every  department,  one  thing 
has  remained  constant  —  the  black 
press  is  slighted  when  it  comes  to  paid 
advertising. 

There  is,  however,  one  solution  to 
this  dilemma.  If  we  as  an  industry 
stop  giving  the  Paces  and  the  Publick 
Playhouses  of  the  nation  all  this  free 
publicity  without  fair  reciprocity,  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  a  dollar  to  a 
dime  that  the  attitudes  will  change  in 
the  executive  suites  of  corporate  and 
small-business  America. 

New  headquarters 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Sun- 
Sentinel  has  a  new  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  site  in  downtown  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

The  move  to  three  floors  in  New 
River  Center  at  200  East  Las  Olas 
Boulevard,  involved  the  newspaper’s 
editorial,  advertising,  marketing  and 
finance  divisions. 


Satire 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


tis’  first  column. 

“One  editor  blamed  the  callers  and 
thought  they  were  stupid,”  she  dis¬ 
closed.  “Another  told  me  he  wasn’t 
going  to  write  to  the  ‘lowest  common 
denominator.’  Instead  of  taking  this 
attitude,  I  think  editors  should  find 
better  ways  to  inform  readers  about 
how  a  newspaper  works.” 

Times  executive  editor  Michael  R. 
Fancher  took  a  philosophical  view  of 
the  flap. 

“Whenever  you’re  doing  satire, 
some  people  won’t  get  it,”  he  said, 
“but  that  shouldn’t  stop  a  newspaper 
from  doing  it.  Satire  is  risky  but  if  you 
don’t  take  chances  you  aren’t  going  to 
be  interesting.  You  pay  a  columnist  to 
get  readership  and  Lacitis  proved  he 
can  do  that.” 


Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


He  offers  some  axioms  that  he  has 
picked  up.  For  instance,  the  two-min¬ 
ute-mile  rule,  “which  held  that  if 
someone  makes  a  claim  that  is  too 
good  to  be  true  (such  as  having  run  a 
mile  in  two  minutes,  half  the  world- 
record  time)  then  it  probably  is  not 
true.” 

He  also  offers  serviceable  lists.  “A 
model  for  editing”  starts  off  suggest¬ 
ing  respect  by  the  editor  for  the 
writer,  “a  fellow  human  being,”  and 
concludes  with  an  admonition  to  read 
the  story,  for  final  effect. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Agreement 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


mercial  printing  company  in  Canada, 
have  reached  an  agreement  in  princi¬ 
ple  for  Quebecor  to  buy  the  commer¬ 
cial  heatset  printing  assets  of  Metro- 
land  located  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

According  to  Quebecor,  the  com¬ 
bined  plants  will  comprise  the  largest 
heatset  flyer  capacity  in  Canada  and 
will  be  in  line  with  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  the  North  American 
marketplace. 

The  plants  will  continue  to  special¬ 
ize  in  the  printing  of  full-color  retail 
inserts,  but  will  now  have  the  size  and 
the  structure  necessary  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  large  Canadian 
retail  market. 
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Classlfled  Advertising 


Editor  k  Pubilihor 
11  Wool  19th  8L 
Nmv  York.  NY  10011 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUmOTEX 


AUDIOTEX  •  Enter  the  profitable  world 
of  Audiotex  with  no  upfront  investment. 
Earn  revenue  from  each  call  while 
building  readership.  We  provide  all 
training,  programs  and  equipment  and 
share  profits. 

Call  Elyse  at  (516)  997-7000. 


COMIC  PANELS 


FOOD  and  SPORTS  the  two  things 
America  loves  the  most.  DASH  OF 
HUMOR  and  SPORTSCAP  two  new 
Comic  panels  are  now  available  weekly 
to  complement  your  Food  and  Sports 
sections  of  the  newsoaper.  Write  for 
FREE  samples  and  FREE  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  OFFER.  Creative  Comic  Syndi¬ 
cate,  1608  S.  Dakota  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57^.  (60^336-9434. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 

?;ood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


SATIRE 


SATIRE  TO  GO;  Widely  published 
columnist  (NY  Times,  Newsweek)  will 
write  to  order.  Your  topic,  my  withering 
wit.  Order  one  or  more,  [ust  like  pizza. 
Call  David  Hol.ihan,  (203)  434-5951. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  6()0  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 

I  Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, , 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 


GRANTS 


Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  National  Jour¬ 
nalism  Writing  Award  of  $1,000  for 
outstanding  writer  in  print  media.  One 
entry  per  writer.  Calendar  year  1990. 
Mounted  8  1/2x11.  Include  cover  letter 
by  writer  or  nominator.  Deadline:  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1991.  Contact  Jim  Willis,  Ball 
State  University,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Muncie,  IN  47306.  (317) 
285-8200. 

1989  Winner; 

Barry  Bcarak,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  3^-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4()7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive  analysis  of  business 
value  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
estates,  tax  planning,  loans,  partner¬ 
ships,  divorce,  minority  shares,  LBOs. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  /tssociates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
11325  E.  Pegasus,  Suite  E  150 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 
(214)  340-2266  (214)  669-1469 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (6l7)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 
Brokerage  -  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
_ (714)  492-5241 _ 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318, 

TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratora,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
New^per  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESfi  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 

1-  (800)  330-0808. 

'  CONSULTANTS 

Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  are 
In  effect  for  the  following  Issues. 


ISSUE 


December  29 
January  5 


DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads 

December  21, 12  noon 
December  28, 12  noon 


DEADLINE  DATES 

display  ads 

December  20,  5PM 
December  27,  5PM  i 


E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO..  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

_ (513)  381-7775 _ 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEVIfSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

41  year  old  profitable  weekly,  3,000 
paid  subscriptions  and  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  base.  Includes  two  buildings  and  a 
full  complement  of  equipment.  Contact 
Agnes  Mstner  Head,  Publisher,  The 
Hobbs  Flare,  PO  Box  1095,  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico  88240. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  non-competitive, 
west  coast  fishing  community. 
Excellent  long  term  growth.  Illness 
forces  sale.  (Tross  $60,000,  sell  at 
$30,000,  $15,000  down,  terms. 

TWO  PAID  WEE>\:.IES-Paid  adjoining 
circulation  zones,  exclusive  in  front 
range  growth  cities.  1989  gross 
$308,000;  1990,  $348,000.  Price 
$293, 0(X),  include  2  bldgs. 

NEW  YORK  METRO  weeklies,  gross 
$700,000.  Loiw  established  paid  circ. 
tabloids.  Price  $500,000,  terms. 

ROBERT  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling,  205  Worth  Ave., 
Su.  201,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
(407)  820-8530. 


Florida  tourist  publication  with  strong 
distribution  through  hotels  around 
Disney/Universal.  Solid  year-around  ad 
base  with  rapid  distribution  growth. 
Gross  $207,000  price  $135,000. 
Owner  nnotivated  to  sell. 

(407)  897-4827. 


Lifestyle  change  -  well  established 
profitable  monthly  in  beautiful  recrea¬ 
tional  area  near  D.C.  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Solid  ad  base.  Can  be 
handled  part  time.  Will  gross  $120K 
this  year  asking  $140K  with  some 
financing  available.  No  brokers. 

Box  5051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEW  ENGLAND  seacoast  weekly, 
4,500  paid,  $350,000  gross  priced  at 
$285,000  with  $150,0(50  down.  Great 
opportunity  in  established  resort  area. 

NEW  YORK  ski  area  weekly  with 
$700,000  gross,  6,800  paid,  ideal  for 
for  working  publisher  with  sales 
management  background. 

BOSTON  weekly  in  residential  section 
of  the  city.  Gross  $300,000.  Priced 
right  at  $150,0(X)  with  excellent  terms. 
$50,000  down  required. 

SUBURBAN  weekly  west  of  Boston. 
$200,000  gross,  3,400  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  desirable  community. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 _ _ 

Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(5  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. _ 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  with  at  least  4,000  paid  circ., 
$400,000  to  $1  million  sales  for  active, 
qualfied  buyers.  Barry  French,  broker  - 
appraiser.  (508)  644-5772. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


Trade  magazines.  Our  publishing  firm  is 

seeking  to  purchase  small  to  medium 

sized  trade  rriagazines.  Call  Don  Ratkin 

(217) 268-4959W write P.O.  Box  130, 

Arcojajll^l9ia_^__^^__ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

aRCULATION  SERVICES 

Acclaimed  Automated  Affordable 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
The  Telemarketirig  Leader. 

For  brochure  and  information 
call  l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 
For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  836-8140 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


"YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 

_ PRO  STARTS _ 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CMHERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CK(5ptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Display  and 
classified  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems  for  publications. 
Software,  hardware,  or  just  a  little 
expert  advice.  1-800-728-2719. 


MAILROOM _ 

2  each  1980  Hall  Monitor  Stackers  with 
Laser  Toners.  Call  (602)  271-7380, 
Cathy  Ramsey. 

l-(315)  336-3100  is  the  ni.imber  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


Muller-Martini  Model  227-F  Tandem 
complete  with  all  standard  features  and 
three  tandem  feeders  (6  feeders  total). 
Bought  new  March  1986.  Being 
replaced  with  larger  and  faster  Muller 
inserter.  Excellent  condition.  Will  be 
available  February  1991.  $85,000. 
Bob  Bryan,  (205)  734-2131.  300  4th 
Ave  SE,  Cullman,  AL  35055. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
good  deal  with  bad  people. 
Zig  Ziglar 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FOR  SALE:  CG  8400  20  fonts,  to  12" 
paper;  CG  monitor,  keyboard  and  dual 
floppy  MCS  20  dd;  PC  with  dual  floppy 
disk  drives  and  hard  drive  with  Horizon 
Composition  Management  Software. 
Complete  with  operating  systems  and 
manuals  and  diskettes,  $5,000.  For 
more  information,  contact  Sue  Kah  or 
Janet  Barsul  at  Kalmbach  Publishing 
Co.,  (414)  796-8776. 


MYCRO-TEK  1100  Plus  system  w/dual 
controller,  40  Mb  HD,  (6)  Touchwriter 
terminal,  PostScript  laser  typesetter 
l/F,  Class  Ad,  Sorting  and  Billing  s/w 
$12,000. 

BOB  WEBER  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


Typesetting  Equipment:  Compugraphic 
8400  with  four  terminals  and  preview. 
Liquidation  price.  Call  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  (615)  373-0445. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

2- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  “1000"  series  IJrbanite  w/u.f. 
7-Unit  “700"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

3- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4- Unit  Harris  V15D  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

5- Unit  Harris/Cottrell  V22  w/JFl 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 

KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNG  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
1-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


Press  22  3/4" 

GOSS 

—  Community  SSC,  4  units,  1982 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series,  7  units,  1 
folder,  R/S 

—  Metro,  2  add-on  units,  1/2  deck 

—  Suburban,  1500  series,  4  units, 
1973 

HARRIS 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  V-15D-8  units,  1976,  JF-25  folder 
KING 

—  Colorking  4  units,  KJ6,  1979 

—  NewsKing  6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Slipcers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 
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WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Announcement  of  Faculty  Position 

POSITION:  Tenure  track  Position  in 
Journalism 

DUTIES:  Teach  three  courses  each 
semester,  emphasis  on  reporting  and 
editing  with  a  course  in  the  Commu¬ 
nications  core  a  ppssibility.  Advising 
of  students,  committee  appointments 
and  other  faculty  responsibilities 
expected. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Ph.D.  preferred, 
M.A.  essential.  Professional  back¬ 
ground  with  preference  to  individual 
with  experience  in  both  print  and 
broadcasting.  Teaching  experience, 
required. 

SALARY:  Open,  negotiable  depen¬ 
dent  upon  qualifications. 

APPLICATION:  Candidates  should 
send  letter  of  application  and  Curri¬ 
culum  Vitae  to:  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Center  for  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts,  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dallas,  TX  75275. 

DEADLINE:  February  15,  1991. 

SMU  is  an  affirmative  action/equal 

opportunity  Title  IX  employer. 


Assistant  Professor 

California  State  Polytechnic  University, 
Pomona,  Communication  Department 
invites  applications  for  two  full  time, 
tenure  track  position  to  teach  undergra¬ 
duate  courses  in  P.R.  and  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Available  Fall  1991  at  Assistant 
Professor  level.  For  more  information 
contact  T.  Harrell  and  Allen,  Ph.D. 
Chair  Search  Committee,  Communica¬ 
tion  Department,  California  State 
Polytechnic,  3801  West  Temple  Ave., 
Pomona,  CA  91768-4007,  (714) 
869-3520.  Closing  date  Jan.  31  and 
Feb.  25,  1991. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  position,  pending  final 
approval,  at  Western  Illinois  University, 
effective  August  26,  1991.  Ph.D.  or 
ABD  preferred.  Master's  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism  plus  significant  e)$perience  in 
the  areas  of  news,  magazine  and  PR 
publications  required.  Successful 
university  teaching  desired.  To  teach 
undergraduate  media  writing  for  news 
and  PR;  reporting,  editing  on  computer; 
review  and  criticism;  mass  communica¬ 
tion  history.  Application  deadline  Feb. 
1,  1991,  or  until  filled.  Send  letter, 
resume,  three  current  recommendation 
letters,  transcripts  to  Chair,  Department 
of  English  and  Journalism,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  Macomb,  IL  61455. 
(309)  298-1030  and  298-1103.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


Journalism:  Two  tenure  track  positions 
at  the  assistant  professor  level  are  open 
(contingent  on  funding):  Dprint  jour¬ 
nalism  and  2)print  journalism  with 
photojournalism  emphasis.  Duties 
include  teaching  reporting/writing/ 
editing  courses,  and  other  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  courses.  The  person 
applying  for  the  photojournalism  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  responsible  for  photmour- 
nalism  courses  and  direction  of  the 
sequence.  Successful  applicants  will 
also  be  expected  to  conduct  research 
and  fulfill  other  obligations  of  a  faculty 
member.  Salary  competitive.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Ph.D.,  or  near  completion; 
professional  experience;  potential  as 
teacher  and  researcher.  Review  of 
applications  begins  December  15, 
1990,  and  will  continue  until  an 
acceptable  candidate  is  identified. 
Appointment  date:  August,  1991.  Send 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae, 
and  three  references  to:  Dr.  Mary  Blue, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Communications,  Box  104,  Loyola 
University,  6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  70118. 

Loyola  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply. 


PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  FACULTY 

The  S.l.  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communications  at  Syracuse 
University  seeks  applicants  for  the  following  expected  full-time, 
tenure-track  positions.  MA  required  (exceptions  may  be  made  in 
unusual  circumstances).  PhD  may  be  preferred,  depending  on 
research  agenda.  Candidates  must  demonstrate  potential  for  out¬ 
standing  classroom  teaching. 

NEWS  WRITING/EDITING:  Assistant,  Associate  or  Full  Professor 
to  teach  news  writing,  editing  and  use  of  computers  in  investigative 
reporting.  Strong  professional  experience  in  print  journalism 
required.  Familiarity  with  computers,  computerized  data  bases,  and 
use  of  computers  as  investigative  tools  is  important.  Scholarly 
.activity  expected  on  new  reporting  techniques  for  journalist. 
Respond  Attn:  Prof.  Samuel  Kennedy. 

GRAPHICS  ARTS:  Assistant  or  Associate  Professor  to  teach 
graphic  arts  and  assume  a  leadership  role  in  integrating  visual 
literacy  into  the  curriculum.  Strong  professional  experience 
required  in  either  print  or  broadcast  graphic  design.  Some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  computerized  graphics  helpful.  Respond  Attn:  Prof.  Peter 
Moller. 

Rank  and  salary  negotiable.  Review  begins  December  1990.  Posi¬ 
tions  start  August  1991 .  Please  send  vitae,  supporting  material  and 
the  names  of  four  references  to:  S.l.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications,  215  University  Place,  Syracuse,  NY  13244-2100. 
_AA/EOE;  We  encourage  women  and  minority  groups  to  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 


Journalism:  Texas  A&M  University 
seeks  to  fill  two  tenure-track  assistant 
professor  positions  beginning  the  Fall 
1991  semester.  The  department  seeks 
vibrant,  foward-looking  candidates 
interested  in  joining  a  dynamic,  growing 
program  aimed  at  preparing  students  to 
work  in  the  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  21st  Century.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  especially  interested  in  identify¬ 
ing  scholor/professionals  in  advertising 
and  broadcast  journalism  with  broad 
interdisciplinary  interests  and  new 
media  awareness.  Candidates  must  be 
enthusiastic  about  teaching  and  scho¬ 
larship  and  willing  to  participate  in 
service  activities.  A  Ph.D.  degree  is 
required;  professional  experience  is 
helpful.  Salary  is  highly  competitive 
nationally.  Applicants  will  be  reviewed 
beginning  in  December  and  will  be 
accepted  until  the  positions  are  filled. 
Texas  A&M  University,  located  90  miles 
north  of  Houston,  is  a  leading  research 
university  with  an  enrollment  of 
41,000.  The  Department  of  Journalism 
has  a  full-time  faculty  of  18  and  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  700.  It  is 
accredited  by  ACEJMC  and  offers  a 
comprehensive  interdisciplinary  under¬ 
graduate  program.  The  department 
anticipates  approval  to  offer  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Science  and  Technol- 
o»  Journalism  beginning  in  the  Fall  of 
1991.  To  apply  or  nominate  candi¬ 
dates,  please  write  Dr.  Don  E.  Tomlin¬ 
son,  Chair,  Faculty  Search  Committee,:- 
Department  of  Journalism,  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station,  Texas 
77843-4111.  Applicants  should 
include  a  letter  of  application,  vita,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references.  Texas 
A&M  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer.  Minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  especially  encouraged  to 

apply-  _ 

Theaefeats^in3~vicioHes 
of  the  fellows  at  the  top 
aren’t  always  defeats  and 
victories  for  the  fellows 
at  the  bottom. 

Bertolt  Brecht 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MANSHIP  CHAIR  of  Journalism  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  in  Baton  Rou«. 
Anticipated  opening  in  August,  1991 
for  either  veteran  professional  journalist 
with  distinguished  achievement  in 
newspapering,  broadcasting,  public 
relations  or  advertising,  or  a  full  profes¬ 
sor  with  exceptional  record  of  teaching 
and  research  in  journalism.  Appoint¬ 
ment  term:  from  one  semester  to  a 
maximum  of  two  years.  Excellent  salary 
and  support.  Application  deadline 
February  1.  1991  or  until  position  is 
filled.  Send  applications  to: 

William  E.  Giles,  Director 
Manship  School  of  Journalsim 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803-7202 

Louisiana  State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
Qualifications  include  a  well- 
established  record  of  scholarship, 
teaching,  and  professional  service. 
Ph.D.,  administration  experience  and 
fund  raising  experience  preferred.  Rank 
of  full  professor,  area  of  specialization 
open,  salary  negotiable.  School 
includes  24  faculty  with  650  undergra¬ 
duate  and  100  masters-level  graduate 
students.  The  position  is  available 
October  1, 1991.  The  review  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  January  15,  1991, 
and  continue  until  an  appointment  is 
made.  Send  a  statement  outlining  your 
interest  in  the  position;  a  current  vita;  a 
sample  of  professional  writing;  and 
names  and  addresses  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Randall  B.  Ripley,  Chairper¬ 
son,  Journalism  Search  (^mmittee.  The 
Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences,  164  W.  17th 
Avenue,  Columbus,  OH  43210.  Ohio 
State  University  is  an  EO/AA  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  (NAIS) 
seeks  a  full  time  executive  to  assume  the  position  of  director 
of  publications,  effective  June  1,  1991  at  the  NAIS  Boston 
office.  The  director  reports  to  the  director  of  research  and 
information  services  and  coordinates  the  work  of  three  staff 
members. 

The  department  of  publications  produces  and  markets  high 
quality  publications  (books,  manuals,  brochures,  occasional 
papers)  and  provides  publications  support  services  to  other 
NAIS  departments.  The  director  is  editor  of  Independent 
School  magazine. 

Candidates  must  have  had  significant  editorial  experience, 
preferably  related  to  education  and/or  national  professional 
associations.  Experience  in  both  book  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  is  required;  expertise  in  marketing,  design,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  financial  management  is  highly  desirable. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  introduction,  resume  and  references 
to  DOP  Search,  NAIS,  75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

NAIS  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer  and 
encourages  applications  from  women  and  people  of  color. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Mass  communication:  Tenure  track 
position  (contingent  on  funding).  Rank 
open,  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Salary  competitive.  Duties  include 
teaching  courses  in  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  areas  we  offer:  advertising,  pubic 
relations,  journalism  (broadcast  or 
print),  or  broadcast  production,  and 
courses  in  an  area  such  as  communica¬ 
tions  theory  and  research,  ethics, 
history,  or  management;  conducting 
research;  and  performing  other  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  faculty  member.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Ph.D.,  or  near  completion; 
professional  experience;  potential  as 
teacher  and  researcher.  Review  of 
applications  begins  December  15, 
1990,  and  will  continue  until  an 
acceptable  candidate  is  identified. 
Appointment  date:  August,  1991.  Send 
tetter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae, 
and  three  references  to:  Dr.  Mary  Blue, 


Orleans,  Louisiana,  70118. 

Loyola  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply. 


NATIONAL  MEDIA 
RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 

Tulane  University  seeks  an  imaginative, 
energetic  person  with  significant  media 
experience  to  help  identify  potential 
Tulane  stories  for  national  media,  pack¬ 
age  them,  and  make  the  connections  to 

get  the  stories  into  major  print  and 
roadcast  outlets.  The  National  Media 
Relations  Specialist  will  develop  overall 
media  strategies  for  Tulane,  talk  with 
faculty,  travel  to  major  media  markets, 
and  be  primary  liaison  with  our  media 
consulting  firm.  We  seek  a  high-energy 
person  who  has  worked  in  print  or 
broadcast  in  a  major  media  market; 
lexperience  in  covering  science/ 
medicine  or  education  is  a  plus.  Good 
writing  skills,  the  ability  to  interpret 
research  for  a  general  audience,  and 
good  interpersonal  skills  are  essential. 
Become  part  of  the  PR  team  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  on  the  move,  in  the  most  continen¬ 
tal  city  in  the  United  States.  Direct 
resumes  and  three  work  samples  by 
December  17,  1990  to: 

National  Media  Relations  Specialist 

300  ^bert  Hall 
Tulane  University 
New  Orleans.  LA  70118 

Tulane  University  is  an  /WEOE. 


TENURE  TRACK  TEACHING  POSITION 
Journalism  Department.  San  Francisco 
State  University,  beginning  Sept. 
1991,  assistant  to  associate  professor, 
rank  depending  on  qualifications: 
^Ability  to  teach  newswriting,  report¬ 
ing^,  editing,  journalism  history  and 
either  magazine  writing  or  investigative 
writing;  ♦Ability  to  advise  publica¬ 
tions;  ♦  Extensive  professional  experi¬ 
ence  essential;  Ph.D,  master's,  or 
bachelor’s  degree  required.  Salary 
$34,785  to  $50,480.  Department  is 
accredited  and  has  three  programs  - 
newspaper,  magazine,  photO|ournal- 
ism.  Ethnically  diverse  faculty  and 
students.  Faculty  actively  engaged  in 
professional  journalism  and  scholarly 
writing. 

Send  tetter  of  application,  vita,  samples 
of  work  as  a  journalist,  syllabi  of  courses 
in  areas  of  strongest  expertise  to:  Betty 
Medsger,  Chair,  Journalism  Depart- 
nwnt.  SFSU,  1600  Holloway  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132.  Letters  from 
three  references  should  be  sent  to  the 
same  address.  Inquiries:  (415) 
338-2663.  Deadline:  January  15, 
1991.  An  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC 
seeks  Graduate  Fellows  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
eilrninga  master's  degree  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  This  10-month  prog¬ 
ram  begins  in  September.  Program 
includes  Washington  internships  and  a 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information,  write  to: 
School  of  Communications,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW.  Washington,  (X)  20016-8017. 


The  Walter  Spearman  Professorship 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  searching  for  an  exceptional 
person  to  join  one  of  the  most  highly 
r^arded  journalism-mass  communica¬ 
tion  units  in  the  country  as  a  full  profes¬ 
sor  in  an  edowed  chair,  which  will 
provide  not  only  a  salary  stipend  but 
also  funds  for  travel  and  other  support. 

The  person  selected  must  command 
national  respect  but  need  not  follow  any 
predetermined  blueprint  or  credentials. 
For  example,  the  person  might  be  a 
gifted  scholar  and  researcher  with  a 
Ph.D.  who  would  add  significantly  to 
our  scholarly  stature  and  to  teaching  in 
his  or  her  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
person  might  be  a  prominent  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  wealthy  of  experience  in 
the  mass  media  who  would  add  signific¬ 
antly  to  our  professional  stature  and  to 
teaching  in  his  or  her  area. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  true  excel¬ 
lence,  not  any  single  prescribed 
background. 

Date  applications  will  begin  to  be 
reviewed:  February  1,  1991 

Starting  date:  Effective  July  1,  1991 
for  the  fall  semester 

Applicants  should  send  complete 
letters,  resumes,  at  least  three  refer¬ 
ences  and  other  supporting  materials 
to: 

Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
C.B.  +3365,  Howell  Hall 
Universi^  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
Tel:  (919)  962-1204 
Fax:  (919)  962-0620 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  an 
equal-opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  all  qualified  persons. 


Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Journalism 

91-92  Academic  year.  News  editorial 
M.A.  or  B.A.  with 

comparable  professional  experience 
Daily  Newspaper  experience  required 
Minority  applicants  encouraged 
Send  Vita  by  2/7/91  to 
Hiring  Committee,  Journalism  Program 
Oakland  University 
Rochester,  Ml  483(59. 

_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

Upper  Midwest  newspaper  group  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  controller.  CPA 
with  newspaper  experience  preferred 
but  not  required. 

This  position  requires  travel  6-8  days 
per  month  and  “hands  on”  training  and 
management  of  our  four  divisions,  along 
with  normal  corporate  accounting 
requirements. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Independent  Media  Group,  321 
Frenette  Dr.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
54729.  Attention  CEO. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


MMINISTRATIVE  I 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Join  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
newspapers  as  our  Credit  Manager.  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  property  has  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive,  well 
organized  person  with  strong  credit 
background  and  excellent  supervisory 
skills.  Budgeting  knowledge  also  very 
helpful.  College  degree  and  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  We  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefit  package.  If  you 
wish  to  become  a  candidate  for  this 
rewarding  position,  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  CA  95852 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  seeking  a  Senior  Executive  to 
manage  a  375  member  association. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  solid 
management  experience  with  a  state 
wide  association  and/or  be  a  senior 
newspaper  executive  with  broad 
responsibilities. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 


HELP  WANTED 


Executive  Director  Search  Committee 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assc. 

1311  I  Street,  Suite  200 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  with  P  &  L 
responsibility  to  serve  small  community 
daily  newspapers.  Full  resume  and 
salary  history  required  with  first  letter. 
Submit  to:  Michael  Bush,  Park  Commu¬ 
nications,  PO  Box  550  Terrace  Hill, 
Ithaca,  NY  14850.  (due  to  number  of 
inquiries,  not  all  letters  can  be 
responded  to.) 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  four  small  rural  weeklies  central 
Calif,  coast,  fast  growing  towns.  Adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  emphasis.  Salary, 
benefits,  bonus  plan.  Harry  Casey, 
Ctesey  Newspapers  Inc.,  116  Broadway, 
King  City,  CA  93930. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 

Aggressive  individual  with  experience  in 
negotiating  contracts  as  the  chief 
spokesman  and  grievance/contract 
administration  needed  by  a  metro  daily 
operation  to  take  charge  of  industrial 
relations,  including  direct  supervision 
of  the  HR  function. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning,  independently-owned 
large  weekly/web  printing  plant  in  beau¬ 
tiful  area  on  west  coast  seeks  a  proven 
leader.  The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a 
track  record  of  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  web  printing  management, 
be  able  to  lead  and  motivate  a  large 
staff,  assist  in  key  printing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  be  an  effective  promoter. 
Starting  salary  $75K-$90K  depending 
on  qualifications.  Excellent  benefits 
package  and  opportunity  to  earn  a 
substantial  ownership  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  resume  with  full  details 
including  current  sala^  and  former 
employment  data  to  Box  5058,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IVE  I  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Effective,  goal-oriented  manager,  with 
over  18  years  experience  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  multiple  shopper  publications. 
Extensive  experience  in  improving 
market  share  in  competitive  markets. 
Excellent  understanding  of  state-of-art 
technology  and  its  use  in  productivity 
increases  and  cost  reductions.  Strong 
marketing  skills  including  promotion 
programs,  circulation  drives  and  deve¬ 
loping  major  accounts.  Proven  history  of 
developing  staff  and  structure  to 
improve  performance. 

E.A.  Nichols,  Jr.  (813)  858-2424. 


PUBLISHER 

For  small  New  England  daily,  shirt 
sleeve,  bottom-line  outfit.  Low  pay, 
hardwork,  inexorable  boss.  Fearful, 
Don’t  waste  your  time  or  ours.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  best  cure  for  a  sluggish 
mind 

is  to  disturb  its  routine. 

WILLIAM  H.  DANFORTH 


REGIONAL  MANAGER 

We're  a  growing  group  of  24  weeklies  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
buiTding  our  team  for  the  90's.  There 
will  soon  be  an  opening  for  the  key  posi¬ 
tion  of  Regional  Manager  to  look  after 
the  seven  publications  we  have  in  the 
beautiful  country  west  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  in  Virginia.  The  right  person 
will  be  a  strong  professional  with 
success  in  both  news  and  advertising, 
who  can  lead  and  manage  these  publi¬ 
cations  to  continuing  growth.  You  must 
be  a  good  trainer  and  able  to  operate 
well  in  a  goal-setting,  rapidly  moving 
corporate  and  field  environment.  This  is 
a  marvelous  opportunity  for  future 
personal  growth. 

Competitive  salary  and  MBO  plan. 

Send  a  cover  letter  and  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


VP/GROUP  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Beautiful  Zone  3  location.  A  strong 
newspaper  organization  is  in  need  of  an 
experienced,  sales-driven  Vice 
NS  President/Group  Manager  for  10  weekly 

)IRECTOR  newspapers.  Candidates  must  have  a 
degree,  8  plus  years  of  newspaper 
experience  in  experience,  and  a  strong  advertising 
s  the  chief  sales/marketing  background.  Must  be 
ice/contract  able  to  lead  and  direct  a  multiple  loca- 
a  metro  daily  tion  operation  and  lead  by  example  to  a 
of  industrial  strong  group  of  department  managers, 
t  supervision  Reply  to  Box  5042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

iistory  to  Box  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

12,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  7 
needs  an  experienced  manager  to  cver- 
lently-owned  advertising  sales. 

leks^a^ormen  0*"®^  ®  growing  nevrspaper  group, 

•  must  have  a  ®  competitive  compensation 

iiPPiciu  npwc  package,  excellent  benefits,  pension 
Tianaepment  P*®”-  Corporate  training  and  a  challeng- 
ivate  a  large  '"S'  fast-paced  working  environment. 

ive'Dromoter  ^®'’^  '®'^®^-  resume  and 

Box  5032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ad  Director  for  3  established  L.l.  arts 
and  entertainment  papers  with  heavy 
outside  retail  and  agency  experience. 
Compensation  package  will  top  50K  1st 
year  for  strong  producer.  Resume  Box 
303,  Roslyn,  NY  11576. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Expanding  24  weekly  newspaper  group 
is  looking  for  the  right  person  to  take 
over  the  Advertising  Manager's  position 
at  one  of  our  small  weeklies  in  rural 
Virginia.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  a  positive  attitude,  be  flexi¬ 
ble,  goal  oriented,  have  solid  sales 
credentials  and  possess  the  ablility  to 
work  in  a  cohesive  team. 

We  offer  a  beautiful  rural  setting,  good 
salary,  and  a  chance  to  grow  within  our 
organization. 

Competitive  salary  and  MBO  plan. 

Send  a  cover  letter  and  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

PA  Newspaper  Association  seeks  appl¬ 
icants  for  new  position  heading  up  the 
PA  Newspaper  Network,  a  new  one 
order/one  bill  adv.  service  representing 
Pennsylvania's  weekly  &  daily  newspap¬ 
ers.  Looking  for  an  industry-sawy,  crea¬ 
tive,  aggressive  self-starter  who  will  get 
this  new  service  up  and  running.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  in  newspaper  adv. 
agency/media  buying,  creating  sales 
materials  &  developing  a  marketing 
plan.  Competitive  salary,  commission 
+  benefits.  Send  resume  and  earnings 
history  to;  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  Street, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110. 


Advertising  Director 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  New 
Hampshire's  capitol  city  is  seeking  an 
advertising  director.  Advertising  sales 
and  management  experience  ,»equired. 
We  need  someone  to  bring  training, 
marketing  and  motivating  skills  to  a 
strong  newspaper  sales  team.  The 
Concord  Monitor  is  a  22,000  circula¬ 
tion,  privately  owned  newspaper  in  New 
England.  Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  Concord  Monitor,  PO  Box 
1177,  Concord,  NH  03302-1177. 


Activity  makes  more  men’s 
fortunes  than  cautiousness. 
Marquis  de  Vauvenargues 


CLASSIFIED  AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES  MANAGER 

THE  HOUSTON  POST,  328,000  circ. 
daily  and  372,000  Sunday,  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  Classified  Automotive 
Sales  Manager  to  take  the  challenge  of 
building  automotive  revenue  and  share 
of  market.  Must  have  a  proven  track 
record  In  automotive  classified  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Will  direct  a  sales 
staff  of  10  commisssioned  sales 
representatives,  develop  sales  strate¬ 
gies  and  sales  promotions.  Competitive 
salary  and  incentive  plus  an  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to:  Cliff 
Clements,  The  Houston  Post,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 
MANAGEMENT  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced  display  salesman.  Growing 
suburban/rural  publications.  Zone  8. 
Negotiable  salary-bonus  package.  Box 

5055,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
70,000  circulation  morning/evening, 
Sunday  newspaper.  Three  years  of 
newspaper  ad  management  plus 
degree.  Our  RAM  will  lead  our  staff  of  14 
retail  reps  and  possess  excellent 
people  skills  plus  a  knack  for  training. 
Great  support  units,  too.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  major  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to;  Amarillo  Globe- 
News,  900  South  Harrison  St..  Amaril¬ 
lo,  TX  79101.  Attn;  Ad  Director. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

We're  looking  for  a  dynamic  and  agres- 
sive  Advertising  Director  for  a  growing 
daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 

The  right  candidate  must  possess 
exceptional  skills  in  the  areas  of  sales 
training,  motivation  and  marketing. 

This  is  a  hands-on  position.  We  encour¬ 
age  our  management  team  to  lead  by 
example. 

Candidates  interested  in  challenging 
and  rewarding  career  opportunities 
should  send  their  resumes  to; 

Box  5049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  seeking  an 
art  director.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  design  and  Macintosh  graphic 
strengths  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
manage.  Contact  Tom  Dunning,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


NEWS  ARTIST 

We  are  seeking  a  full  time  Newsroom 
Artist  capable  of  creating  high  quality 
informational  graphics,  news  illustra¬ 
tions  and  page-layout  designs.  Macin¬ 
tosh  experience  required.  The  salary 
and  benefit  packages  include  pension, 
401(K)  as  well  as  health  and  dental 
insurance. 

If  you  think  you  can  contribute  to  a  mid 
size,  blue  ribbon  daily  newspaper  that  is 
on  the  visual  upswing,  send  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  non-returnable 
samples  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
South  Bend  Tribune 
225  W.  Colfax  Ave. 

South  Bend,  IN  46626 
EOE  M/F 


CIRCULATION 


Aggressive  group  of  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  located  in  14  states  seeks  sales- 
oriented  individuals  ready  for  promotion 
to  circulation  managers  positions.  Hard 
working  and  honest  individuals  should 
submit  their  resumes  complete  with 
references  to;  Tim  Stratton,  Park  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  550  Terrace  Hill.  Itha¬ 
ca.  NY  14850. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

For  20,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
Southern  California.  Smog-free  coastal 
city  60  miles  north  of  L.A.  Must  be  well 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  home  delivery. 
To  $600WK  to  start,  advancement 
opportunities  unlimited.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Roger  Tollefson,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Press  Courier,  300  West 
Ninth  St.,  Oxnard,  CA  93030. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


CIRCULATION  _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  magazine 
publishers  in  the  Southwest  is  seeking 
and  experience  circulation  manager  to 
handle  both  paid  and  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  for  five  professional  trade  maga¬ 
zines  and  related  newsletters. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  three  to 
five  years  experience  in  circulation  and 
two  years  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  BPA 
experience  is  preferred.  For  immediate 
consideration  please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Sox  5044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Midwest  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  an 
energetic  individual  with  circulation 
experience  to  manage  all  phases  of 
circulation  department. 

Quality-oriented  owner  will  expect  the 
selected  candidate  to  lead  a  regional 
sales  push  into  underdeveloped  RTZ 
towns,  while  bolstering  home  county 
circulation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  opportunity 
and  are  ready  for  a  challenge,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to; 

Box  5033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS 

Newspaper  with  high  expectations  for 
its  one  person  business  section  is  look¬ 
ing  for  reporting  applicants  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  business  beat.  Looking  for 
someone  with  creativi^  and  sound  writ¬ 
ing  skills  who's  organized  and  reliable. 
We're  Northwest  Flordia  Daily  News,  a 
35,000  AM  daily  on  gulf  coast.  Reply 
with  letter,  resume  to  M.E.  Tom 
Conner,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

We're  seeking  a  seasoned  full-time 
business  writer  with  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Strong  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills  a  must.  Copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Excellent  benefits  in  a 
growing,  diversified  area  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Daily  circulation, 
66,000;  Sunday  circulation.  80,000. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Business  Editor  Paul  Cox,  401  S. 
Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007. 


CITY  EDITOR 

13,000  daily  seeking  applicants  to  fill 
no.  2  newsroom  position.  Applicants 
should  have  2  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Must  have  layout,  copy 
editing  and  assignment  skills,  be 
people  oriented  and  be  able  to  motivate 
young  staff.  Nice  community.  Resume, 
work  samples,  salary  history  to;  Editor, 
Effingham  Daily  News,  Box  370, 
Effingham,  IL  62401. 


WANTED 
BOY  CREWS 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY 

Could  use  400+  orders  per  week. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  overseeing 
two  reporters,  Saturday  desk  and  editor¬ 
ial  page  on  The  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen, 
which  demands  livelier  stories,  writing 
and  ideas  than  anyone  ought  to  expect 
from  news  people  on  a  16K  daily, 
prompting  the  frenzied  regional  dailies 
to  boost  staff  in  a  futile  effort  to  keep 
up.  To  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021, 
send  letter,  resume  and  clips  demon¬ 
strating  an  eye  for  unearthing  extraor¬ 
dinary  yarns. 

Associate  Editor  for  Volleyball  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  national  monthly  publication. 
Writing,  editing  and  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required.  BA  degree  and 
volleyball  playing  experience  at  collegi¬ 
ate,  or  equivalent,  level  desirable. 
Resume  and  clips  to;  Rick  Hazeltine, 
PO  Box  3010,  San  Clemente,  CA 
92672. _ 

COPY  DESK 

Small  North  Jersey  daily  has  opening  for 
full-time  and  part-time  copy  editors  who 
have  a  passion  for  producing  headlines 
that  sing  and  lightly-edited  stories.  Box 
5028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  5059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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COPY  EDITORS: 

Prefer  three  or  more  years  experience, 
with  all-around  copy,  headline  and 
design/layout  skills.  Also  looking  for  a 
person  who  can  take  over  slot  and  run  a 
tight  desk  with  firm  control.  We  are  the 
English-language  Daily  Yomiuri,  part  of 
the  10  million  daily  Yomiuri  Shimbun, 
headquartered  in  central  Tokyo.  We 
offer  attractive  salary  up  to  5-7  million 
yen  ($40,000  to  $56,000  at  125  yen 
to  the  dollar)  per  annum  to  start,  plus 
nine  press  holidays  a  year  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  We  have  just  installed  modern 
state-of-the-art  ^uipment  and  plan  to 
start  full  pagination  the  first  of  the  year. 
We  expect  to  have  the  sharpest 
horizontal/modular  design  in  town. 
Please  send  resume  Air  Mail  to  Hirono- 
bu  Ishikawa,  Editor,  The  Daily  Yomiuri, 
1-7-1  Otemachi,  Chiyoda-ku,  lokyo 
100-55,  Japan. 


Copy  Editors 

Wanted:  Experienced  copy  editors  for 
universal  desk  that  thrives  on  quick, 
accurate  and  insightful  editing.  Good 
grammar,  a  willingness  to  be  nitpicky 
and  an  ability  to  write  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  essential.  Opportunity  for 
layout,  wire  editing  and  other  responsi¬ 
bilities;  in  other  words,  we  like  initia¬ 
tive.  We  also  like  applicants  who  can 
get  along  with  others  but  aren't  afraid  to 
challenge  others'  ideas.  A  sense  of 
humor  required.  Fine  culinary  skills 
come  in  handy  on  a  desk  that  prizes 
food  nearly  as  much  as  a  well-crafted 
headline.  Send  application  to  Mike 
Needs,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  PO  Box  640, 
Akron,  Ohio  44309-0640. 


E&P  Classified 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  75,000 
award-winning  Gannett  daily  near 
Chicago,  is  seeking  a  creative,  trendy, 
energetic  editor  to  direct  ll-person 
features  staff.  Send  resume  and  page 
samples  to  Rick  Jensen,  Managing 
Editor,  Register  Star,  Rockford,  IL 
61104. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Top  language  and  editing  skills  are 
required  for  a  position  on  this 
75,000-circulation  daily  in  middle 
Georgia.  We  would  consider  a  recent 
graduate  with  proven  potential.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Ron 
Woodgeard,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Macon  Telegraph,  PO  Box  4167, 
Macon,  GA  31213. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Houston  Post  seeks  the  ultimate 
■90s  food  writer  to  become  editor  of  our 
food  section.  We  want  a  great  writer 
whose  passion  is  food  and  cooking  and 
a  brilliant  editor  who  knows  how  to  put 
it  together  in  a  vital,  useful  section.  If 
you  qualify,  send  resume  and  samples 
to  Martha  Liebrum,  The  Houston  Post, 
PO  Box  4747,  Houston,  Texas 
77210-4747. 


DESIGN  DESK  EDITOR 

Newly  redesigned  P.M.  in  Zone  5  seeks 
layout/design  candidate  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  contemporary 
layout  and  design  to  join  seven  member 
design  desk.  The  work  is  primarily 
layout  of  news  pages  under  tight  dead¬ 
lines  and  execution  of  graphics  and  text 
boxes.  Some  copy  editing  duties  could 
be  required.  Macintosh  experience, 
specifically  the  QuarkXPress  program, 
is  a  definite  plus.  Mandatory  tryout, 
^nd  resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
5040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

USA  TODAY  is  looking  for  a  night 
graphics  editor  to  help  direct  a  staff  of 
13  artists.  The  ideal  candidate  would 
have  at  least  five  years  experience  as  a 
grpahics  editor  or  news  editor,  experi¬ 
ence  with  Macintosh  PCs.  Experience 
with  FreeHand  and  Visionary  (or  Quark 
Xpress)  software  desired.  Sunday 
through  Thursday  position.  Letter, 
resume,  and  samples  to:  Richard 
Curtis,  Managing  Editor/Graphics  & 
Photography,  USA  TODAY,  1000 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22229. 


EDITORS  -  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  group  needs  copyeditors.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  have  a  year  of 
editing  experience  on  a  small  daily, 
weekly  or  college  newspaper.  Good 
layout  skills  a  must.  Good  opportunity 
for  growth  with  expanding  company. 
Send  resume  to  Executive  Editor 
Howard  Decker,  A&M  Publications, 
425  W.  Vista  Way,  Vista,  CA  92083. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR/REPORTER 

Expanding  weeky  newspaper  in  small 
town  paradise  in  central  California 
urgently  needs  hard-working  all-around 
journalist  who  can  edit  and  layout  pages 
on  desktop  system  using  Pagemaker. 
The  person  we’re  looking  for  will  spend 
part  of  the  week  writing  news  and 
features.  Send  resume,  clips,  ano 
samples  of  page  layouts  to  Sheena 
Berwick,  Editor,  Country  News,  945 
Spring  Street,  Paso  Robles,  CA  93446. 
Phone  (805)  238-6937. 


EDITOR 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
seeks  2  writer-editors  to  improve  reada¬ 
bility  of  GAO  reports,  testimony,  etc. 
Applicants  must  have  knowledge  of  tax 
laws,  tax  policy,  tax  administration  or 
the  financial  service  industry.  Salary 
range:  $35,825  to  $46,571.  This  is  a 
temporary  appointment,  not  to  exceed  2 
years,  which  mav  become  permanent. 
Call  (202)  275-6092  and  request 
announcements  OR-500-4  (financial 
services)  or  OR-500-5  (taxes).  GAO  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  U.S. 
citizenship  is  required. 


MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  has  two  key 
openings:  Metro  editor  and  front  page 
editor.  We're  a  full-color  32,000  pagi¬ 
nated  a.m.  daily  with  a  wall  full  of 
prizes  and  the  best  growth  record  of  19 
Lee  newspapers.  We  need  people  with 
ideas  to  take  us  to  the  next  plateau. 
Show  us  what  you've  done.  Write:  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline:  December  20, 
199C 


Editor  for  small,  7-day  daily  in  Nor.  Cal. 
city  close  to  everything.  If  you’re  good  at 
people  skills,  story  ideas,  make-up  and 
copy  edit,  we  need  you  to  supervise  our 
staff  of  14.  Salary  $25,000  to 
$40,000  depending  on  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Challenging  management  position  with 
variety,  action,  occasional  nationwide 
travel.  Run  news  department  of  interna¬ 
tional  stamp  collector  newspaper. 
Direct  staff,  budget,  be  part  of  company 
long-range  planning/market  team. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume,  letter 
with  professional  goals,  current  salary 
to  Personnel  Director,  Box  10,  Albany, 
OR  97321. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  -  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  and  part  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
chain,  is  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors  for  the  night  desk.  We're  a  color¬ 
ful,  lively  paper  with  a  drive  for  bright, 
engaging  headlines  and  concise  edit¬ 
ing.  Our  desk  is  involved  in  daily 
critiques,  section-front  design,  special 
projects  editing  and  daily  production  of 
the  local,  general  news  and  business 
sections,  including  our  innovative 
Monday  business  magazine.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  solid 
economic  environment.  Three  years’ 
experience  at  metro  paper  preferred. 
Apply  to  Fran  Kentling,  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor.  The  Wichita  Eagle,  PO 
Box  820,  Wichita,  KS  67201-0820. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Five  day  newspaper  in  progressive 
midwest  university  town  seeks  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  guicfe  an  expansion  of  its 
regional  coverage  and  pursue  a  possible 
conversion  to  a  six-day  publication 
cycle. 

Group  ownership  is  willing  to  invest  in  a 
high-quality  editorial  product  in  order  to 
build  a  strong  newspaper  franchise. 

Send  your  resume,  clips  and  salary 
history  to: 

Box  5034,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  4 

Unusual  opportunity  for  dedicated  lead¬ 
er  to  recruit,  train  and  motivate  a  staff 
of  12.  Award  winning  P.M.  daily 
(10,000)  with  exciting  Sunday  package 
requires  total  commitment  to  produce 
quality  community  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  market,  schools,  government,  law 
enforcement,  etc.  Position  demands 
experience  in  dealing  with  young  staff. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Its  Your 

People-To-People 
Meeting  Place 


When  you  need  Classified, 
m're  here — every  week! 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  art¬ 
ist,  saies  representative,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  public  relations  or  production  person 
with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
reach  the  working  journalists  you  want  to 
reach,  every  week...113,000  strong. 


Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  11  West  19*’  St,  New  York,  NY 
10011,  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  ^^HELPWANTED 

EDITORIAL _ I  EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

for  growing  (27,000)  Southern  New 
Jersey  weekly  in  seashore  resort  county. 
Good  salary  and  benefits  to  an  energe¬ 
tic,  enthusiastic,  experienced  man  or' 
woman  committed  to  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  Must  be  excellent  writer-editor, 
and  able  to  work  with  and  motivate 
experienced  reporters  and  community 
correspondents.  Some  experience 
managing  editorial  personnel  in  a  news¬ 
room  setting  would  be  a  plus.  Should  be 
graphics  minded  and  growth  oriented. 
This  is  a  career  position.  Tell  us  about 
your  talents,  background,  philosophy 
and  availability.  Send  resume  and 
recent  clips  to: 

Box  5052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Mid-sized  7-day  publication  in 
Zone  3.  Excellent  grovirth  opportunity 
for  experienced  professional  with  a 
varied  background  who  desires  the 
opportunity  to  control  and  direct  his 
own  department.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5047,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 


REGIONAL  EDITOR 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  is  seeking  a 
top-flight  journalist  to  become  its 
regional  editor  to  oversee  area  and  state 
news.  Position  involves  content  selec¬ 
tion,  editing  and  supervising  staff. 
Prefer  at  least  five  years  journalism 
experience,  including  some  supervisory 
experience.  Application  deadline:  Dec. 
28,  1990.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Bob  Moyer, 
Lincoln  Journal,  PO  Box  81689, 
Lincoln,  NE  68501. 


REPORTER  —  Bright,  energetic, 
committed  to  join  lively  staff  on  quality 
30,000  daily  (Pulitzer  79)  in  eastern 
PA.  Write  Box  5029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  needed  for  small  but  gritty 
New  Jersey  daily  just  across  the  river 
from  Manhattan.  Seeking  aggressive, 
hungry  self-starters  to  cover  a  diverse 
community  awash  in  juicy  stories  - 
from  crime  to  corruption  to  catastro- 
phies.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Michael  Bass,  City  Editor,  The  Hudson 
Dispatch,  409  39th  St.,  Union  City,  NJ 
07087. 


STEP  INTO  a  weekly  eaitor's  shoes  tor 
10  months.  We’re  searching  for  a 
seasoned  newshound  to  pitch-hit  while 
our  editor  returns  to  school.  4,200-cir¬ 
culation  award  winning  community 
newspaper  in  college  town  30  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Resoonsibilities 
include  editorials,  variety  of  hard  news 
and  feature  assignments,  supervision  of 
4-person  news  staff  and  a  network  of 
stringers!  Photo  skills  a  plus.  Housing 
available.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Steve 
Meddick,  River  Falls  Journal,  PO  Box 
25,  River  Falls,  Wl  54022. 


STUCK  AT  HOME? 

Watch  TV  and  make  money.  Great 
opportuniW  for  newshound  who  can 
monitor  TV/radio  shows  and  local 
papers  on  a  dailv  basis  and  come  up 
with  story  ideas  for  a  national  publica¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  experienced  reporter/ 
editor  with  a  nose  for  good  stories.  We 
pay  top  fees.  Write:  Box  RB  5036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  5  daily  with  30,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  is  seeking  an  experienced  sports 
editor  who  will  m  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  and  vwiting  the  Sunday  sports 
section.  Minimum  of  five  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  including  several 
years  editing  background.  Send  layout 
&  writing  samples  and  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resource  Director,  The  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette,  One  South  Parker  Drive, 
Janesville,  Wl_53546. 


TALENTED  WRITER  WANTED 

America's  leading  publisher  of  popular 

health  books  is  expnding  its  staff  of 

first-class  writers.  Ir  you’re  creative,  self 

motivated,  team-spirited,  love  to 

research  and  desire  a  caring  work  envi¬ 

ronment,  this  may  be  the  job  of  your 
dreams.  Great  op^rtunity  for  advance¬ 

ment.  Quality  working  conditions, 
including  employee  fitness  center. 

Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Centrally 

located  between  New  York  and 

Philadelphia.  A  minimum  of  3  years 

professionai  writing  experience  a  must. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 

Debora  Tkac 
Sr.  Managing  Editor 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC 

33  East  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


The  Seattle  Times,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  with  239, ()00  daily  and  525,000 
Sunday  circulation,  has  openings  for 
copy  editors  with  two  or  more  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  strong  word-editing 
ability,  creative  page  design  and  solid 
headline-writing  skills,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  variable  hours  and  assign¬ 
ments.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 

The  Times  has  editing  openings  on  its 
general  news,  news  features  and  sports 
desk. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  by  December  21  to  Millie  Quan, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  Copy  editing  opening, 
PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  NO 
CALLS,  please. 


WANTED  PRONTO:  Two  bright-eyed, 
bushy-tailed,  computer-friendly  repor¬ 
ters  with  at  least  one  year’s  experience, 
willing  to  tackle  anything  from  planning 
commission  meetings  to  rodeos.  If  you 
can  handle  a  camera  that’s  a  plus.  For 
growing  weekly  in  fascinating  section  of 
California.  If  you’re  really  good  we’ll 
even  pay  you.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Sheena  Berwick,  Editor,  Country  News, 
945  Spring  Street,  Paso  Robles,  CA 
93446.  Phone  (805)  238-6937. 


You  can  live  next  to  Alaska’s  wilderness 
and  at  the  same  time  work  with 
talented,  award-wfnning  journalists  at 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  small  metros. 
Last  year  we  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  sen/ice.  In  1990  our  aim  is  to 
build  on  that  success.  We  are  currently 
seeking  three  metro  reporters,  two  with 
five  or  more  years’  experience.  Please 
send  a  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work;  we’ll  send  you  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  copy  of  (he  paper.  Minorities 
and  women  a'^e  encouraged  to  apply. 
Write  tO:  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn: 
Managing  Editor  Pat  Dougher^,  c/o 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  PC;  6ox 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9901. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
Northwest  Indiana’s  leading  newspaper 
needs  an  experienced  manager  for  its 
composing/camera  platemaking  depart¬ 
ment.  Responsibilities  include  on-time 
production  of  news  and  ad  make-up 
(Xenotron  system),  and  45  full  and  part 
time  staff.  Applicants  should  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  be  coopera¬ 
tive  and  flexible.  5  plus  years  job- 
related  experience  is  preferred.  We  offer 
a  competitive  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Personnel  Department,  Post- 
Tribune  Publishing,  Inc.,  1065  Broad¬ 
way,  Gary,  IN  46402. 


_ SALES _ 

Display  sales  staff.  Established  weekly 

newspaper  Zone  2.  Good  territories, 

room  to  grow.  Box  636,  Nanuet,  NY 

10954. 


Sales  Manager,  long-established  weekly 

newspaper  Zone  2.  Help  us  build  on 

established  base  and  grow.  Equity  posi¬ 

tion  for  right  person.  Box  636,  Nanuet, 
NY  10954. _ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  experience 
in  medium-sized  daily  publications  who 
possesses  excellent  communications, 
product  development,  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning  skills  seeks  general 
management,  operations  or  editorial 
management  position.  News  back¬ 
ground/  Box  5046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

General  Manager 

Successful  weekly/daily  GM/Publisher. 
Extensive  budgeting,  P&L,  sales  and 
marketing  experience.  Consistent 
professional  and  community  leadership 
positions.  Exceptional  people  skills, 
especially  strong  in  turnaround  situa¬ 
tions.  Presently  sales  manager  in  Top 
35  market.  Seeks  leturn  to  total 
product  responsibility.  Mike  Anthony, 
2695  BeechwocxJ  Ave.,  Doraville,  GA 
30340. 
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NEWS  EDITOR,  REPORTER 

Maryland  coastal  weekly  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  needs  a  news  editor 
who’s  good  at  design,  tight  editing  and 
meeting  deadlines.  Needs  to  be  a  strong 
motivator  who  will  assist  in  supervision 
of  a  seven-person  news  department. 
We’re  also  looking  for  eager,  aggressive 
reporters  who  thrive  on  competition  and 
want  an  opportunity  to  prove  just  how 
good  they  are.  Atlantic  Publications,  a 
growmg  group  of  24  paid  and  controlled 
circulation,  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers,  with  paid  health  insurance 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Send  clips 
layout  examples  and  resume  to  Stewart 
Dobson,  Editor,  Maryland  Times-Press, 
PO  Box  479,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

A  small  but  growing  Zone  2  daily  seeks 
a  do-it-all  news  editor  who  has  a  super¬ 
ior  command  of  grammar,  style  and 
spelling.  Responsibilities  include  over¬ 
seeing  news  desk,  editing  copy,  writing 
headlines  and  laying  out  pages.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  references  to  Box 
5027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Complacency  is  the 
enemy  of  progress. 

Dave  Stutman 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Five  day  daily  has  immediate  position 
for  general  news  reporter,  strong  on 
local  governmental  reporting  with 
chance  for  emphasis  on  environmental 
or  business  news.  If  you  want  to  grow 
with  us,  send  resume  and  clips  to  Cliff 
Seiber,  Southwest  Daily  News,  Box 
1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  for  350,000  Sunday  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  We’re  looking  for 
someone  to  join  our  growing  photo  desk 
team  as  we  move  into  the  brave  new 
world  of  electronics,  pagination  and  a 
design  desk.  We  want  someone  ready  to 
help  us  plan  quality  photo  assignments, 
guide  the  staff  in  shooting  award¬ 
winning  photographs,  and  then  help  us 
crop  and  play  those  pictures  to  their 
best  advantage  in  every  section  of  the 
paper.  Experience  as  a  photo  editor  or 
shooter  on  a  medium  to  large- 
circulation  metropolitan  daily  preferred, 
but  not  required.  Lack  of  experience  in 
photo  editing  could  be  offset  by 
commitment  to  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Salary  and  company-paid  bene¬ 
fits  are  excellent.  Apply  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Oregonian,  1320  SW 
Broadway,  Portland,  OR  97201.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  -  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  IN  KOREAN  LANGUAGE:  Edit 
stories  written  by  other  reporters;  edit 
wire  service  stories,  re-work  English 
stories  into  Korean  language.  Prepare 
necessary  feature  articles.  (Consult  with 
Chief  Editor  and  Senior  Editor  regarding 
stories  and  articles  to  be  used  in  paper. 
40  hours/week,  9am  to  5;30pm. 
$300/week.  Must  have  B.A.  in  English, 
Literature,  or  Journalism.  Must  have 
two  years  experience  in  the  position 
offered  or  as  Editor/Writer.  Must  write, 
speak  and  read  the  Korean  language. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  Submit 
resume  to;  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security ,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  (ihicago,  Illinois 
60605,  Attn:  Len  Boksa,  Reference 
#  2042-B.  No  phone  calls.  An  employer 
paid  ad. 


SMALL  COMMUNITY  DAILY  in  northern 
California  has  immediate  opening  for 
skilled  reporter  to  cover  government, 
police  beats  plus  contribute  features 
and  photos.  Beautiful  outooor  area, 
liberal  working  conditions,  gocxJ  starting 
salary  with  group-owned  newspaper. 
Resume,  clips  to  Sean  McMahon, 
managing  editor,  Siskiyou  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  129,  Yreka,  CA  96097. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  -  Northern  New 
England  daily  (40,000  circ.)  seeking  a 
full-time  sports  reporter  to  begin  imme¬ 
diately.  We  emphasize  strong  writing 
skills  and  versatility;  ability  to  write 
features,  columns  and  game  storiess  in 
all  sports,  with  flair  and  passion.  Focus 
mainly  on  high  school  and  college 
sports  in  our  readership  area.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  and  layout  helpful  but 
not  necessary.  Send  3-5  best  clips,  plus 
cover  letter  and  resume.  Box  5026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITORS 

We  are  looking  for  a  sports  editor  and  an 
assistant  to  help  lead  a  staff  of  seven. 
We’re  a  75,000-circulation,  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  a  growing  area.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Ron 
Woodgeard,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Macon  Telegraph,  PO  Box  4167, 
Macon,  GA  31213. 


All  the  strength  and  force  of 
man  comes  from  his  faith  in 
things  unseen.  He  who 
believes  is  strong;  he  who 
doubts  is  weak. 

.  James  Freeman  Clark 
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ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Zone  2  publication  seeks  an  aggressive, 
sharp  manager  who  can  think  on  his  or 
her  feet  and  works  well  with  people. 
Should  be  goal  oriented;  have  good 
Cheshire  and  Muller  equipment  experi¬ 
ence;  excellent  mechanical  and  opera¬ 
tional  skills.  Not  a  trainee  position. 
Mostly  night  shift.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  5(j41,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


I  A  SPECIAL  OFFER  f 

I  for  i 

5  1990-1991  t 

I  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  I 


Editor  c6  Publisher  extends  to  you,  as  a  “graduation  * 
gift”,  a  FREE  insertion  in  the  “Positions  Wanted”  * 
section  of  its  December  29th  and  its  January  5th  * 

I  issues.  In  addition,  if  you  run  your  ad  1  more  time,  J 

y  you  will  be  charged  the  3-time  rate  of  $2.75  per  line  J 

t  for  the  third  insertion.  If  you  run  your  ad  2  more  $ 

►  times,  you  will  be  charged  the  4-time  rate  of  $2.55  J 

f  per  line  for  each  of  the  two  times.  Whether  or  not  $ 

J  you  take  advantage  of  the  multiple  rate  discount,  $ 

J  your  ad  in  our  December  29,  1990  and  January  5,  $ 

I  1991  issues  is  FREE!  $ 

i  -GUIDELINES-  I 

^  •  Ads  must  not  exceed  7  lines  (approxi-  5 

J  mately  34  characters  per  line).  We  % 

J  reserve  the  right  to  edit  copy  to  fit  5 

I  space  requirements.  $ 

8  •  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers  will  be  $ 

5  accepted  free  of  charge.  J 

$  •  Journalism  school  and  graduation  t 

{  date  must  be  specified  to  E&P  (but  * 

t  not  necessarily  in  ad  copy).  t 

$  •  All  ads  must  be  MAILED  to  E&P  with  * 

£  prepayment  enclosed  for  additional  t 

t  insertions.  No  ads  by  phone,  please.  $ 

t  •  Deadline  for  receipt  of  ads:  * 

*  December  17th,  1990.  * 

5  .  £ 

$  Editor  &  Publisher  would  like  to  welcome  you  £ 

£  into  the  wonderful  world  of  journalism!  £ 

#^3^:|e**4c4nMc9|(%4e*#4e#3|c9|eaMe^«3Me^ie:|eaMe4e:Mea|e3|e:|e:|c:|c:|ea|e:|e:|c:|c9|e:|ea|e3|e:|e:|e3|c:|e3|c:|e^ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  kne 

3er  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  is.sue. 

ser  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

3er  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  a»an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  inserUon:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHor  A  Puliliriiar 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


If  your  publication  is  not  doing  well  I 
can  help.  I  specialize  in  turnarounds 
and  new  publication  development  and 
have  recently  created  an  innovative 
concept  that  rejuvenates  ailing 
community  newspapers.  Feasibility 
studies  and  business  plans.  Strict 
confidence.  National  references.  John 
Cotter,  (301)  890-3501. 


LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  LAW 
SPECIALIST  —  Broad  experience 
includes  NLRB  matters,  arbitrations, 
grievance  proceedings,  collective 
bargaining,  federal  and  state  court  liti¬ 
gation,  management  training,  drafting 
of  employee  handbooks  and  employ¬ 
ment  policies,  OFCCP  compliance, 
equal  employment  and  unemployment 
proceedings.  B.S.  Medill.  Seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  personnel  and  labor  relations 
opportunity  with  medium  to  large  daily. 
Prefer  Greater  N.Y.  or  other  locations  in 
Zone  2,  or  metro  area  elsewhere.  Box 
5030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

-  Veteran  newspaperman  seeks  publ¬ 
isher  or  general  manager  position  on 
small  daily.  Strong  in  management, 
circulation,  advertising,  editorial.  Box 
5031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


CIRCULATION 


AVAILABLE 

A  young,  over  achiever  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  being  -t- 1  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  a  large,  competitive 
west  coast  daily.  I  am  looking  for  a  new, 
challenging  position  with  a  growth 
minded  publication,  and  can  easily 
relocate.  Let  me  share  with  you  my 
accomplishments  with  regards  to; 
circulation  gains,  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution.  Box  5054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  manager,  seeks  job.  25 
years  experience  with  small,  8,000 
daily  at  Williston,  North  Dakota. 

Will  relocate  at  my  own  expense. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

If  you  need  now  or  in  the  future,  a 
professional  circulation  manager  who  is 
ready  for  a  new  challenge,  you  should 
be  talking  to  me.  I  have  been  in  the  #1 
circulation  position  for  over  16  years.  I 
am  secure  in  my  present  position  but  I 
want  a  new  challenge.  I  know  I  can 
benefit  any  organization  as  circulation 
manager  or  general  manager. 

Write  Box  5023^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter,  computer,  mailroom  wise, 
seeks  top  post  at  10,000  +  Daily.  Guar¬ 
anteed  great  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1875. 


EDirORIAL 


Business  reporter  seeks  challenge. 
Experience  includes  5  years  as  business 
writer  on  weeklies  and  8  years  as  daily 
general  assignment  reporter.  Box  5035, 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  GRAD 
Laywer  with  minimal  experience  but 
lots  of  energy,  creativity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  seeks  entry-level  position  as 
reporter/writer  in  Northeast.  Box  5019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Community-oriented  newspaperman, 
34,  with  a  flair  for  enterprise,  manag¬ 
ing,  column-editorial  writing  and  crea¬ 
tive  pagination.  I  want  to  pen  a  local 
column  3  times  a  week,  coordinate 
special  projects  and  do  what  it  takes  to 
put  out  a  winner  eveiy  day. 

Box  5050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Currently-employed  associate  editor/ 
feature  writer  seeking  new  position  with 
Los  Angeles-area  magazine  or 
newspaper. 

Box  5045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  of  small  daily,  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  editin^writing  job.  Box 
5039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced,  versatile  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  seeks  position  with  daily.  Will 
consider  all  zones.  Box  5038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GARDENER  with  journalism  back¬ 
ground  seeks  expanded  career  as 
GARDEN  WRITER  -  with  newspaper  or 
other  periodical.  Other  duties  possible. 
Randy  early  AM  (414)  497-9624. 


We  have  an  infinite  amount 
to  learn  both  nature 
and  from  each  other. 

JOHN  GLENN 


FREELANCE 


MEDICAL  WRITER:  RN  with  Mass 
Comm,  degree,  9  years  experience 
radio/TV/newspapers.  Your  assignment 
or  meeting  coverage.  30 -t-  Freelance 
articles  published.  Kurt  Ullman,  1 1078 
Huntin^on  Ct,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 
(317)  843-2065.  _ 


YOUR  WOMAN  IN  WASHINGTON 
Seasoned  pro  with  experience  covering 
congress,  agencies,  courts,  politics 
seeks  freelance  work.  PO  Box  481, 
Alexandria,  VA  22313. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

How  the  black  press  gets  slighted 


By  Dennis  C.  Schatzman 

Having  spent  my  adult  life  working 
for  the  black  press,  I  couldn't  agree 
more  with  some  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Oct.  4,  1990,  article, 
“Black  Papers  Are  Fighting  for  Survi¬ 
val.”  They  always  have,  and  it  looks 
like  they  always  will. 

What  I  want  to  know,  however,  is 
that,  if  the  black  press  has  lost  so 
much  support  within  the  black  com¬ 
munity  and  circulation  has  plum¬ 
meted  so  much  that  advertisers  will 
not  consider  them,  why  are  our 
papers  continually  sought  out  by  busi¬ 
nesses  with  big  advertising  budgets 
for  free  publicity?  Why  are  questions 
not  raised  about  our  “audited”  circu¬ 
lation  by  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agencies  when  they  want  our 
papers  to  interview  top  management 
personnel  with  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies? 

Ever  since  Volney  B.  Palmer  set  up 
the  first  advertising  agency  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1849,  the  black  press  has 
been  treated  as  a  second-class  citizen, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  paid 
advertising.  When  it  comes  to  free 
publicity,  the  black  press  seems 
always  to  get  pushed  to  the  head  of 
the  class. 

Take,  for  example,  the  double  stan¬ 
dard  treatment  given  my  employer, 
the  black-owned  Prince  George’s 
County  (Md.)  Post,  by  the  Pace  Mem- 


(Schatzman  is  advertising  director 
for  the  Prince  George’s  Post  and 
author  of  “Black  press  and  its  role  in 
modem  society,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
April  21,  1979.) 


UBQNnNMOa  MOdd 
SM3N  HUM  ISdld  38 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNtws 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  „ 


I  To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
I  Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  ^^CC|  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
'  I  EbWS  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
1  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

I  Name; _ 

I  Address; _ 

I - 

ijCity _ State _ Zip _ 
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bership  Warehouse,  the  fourth- 
largest  warehouse  club  in  the  nation 
with  1989  sales  totaling  over  $1.71 
billion. 

In  August,  Pace,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
K  mart  Corporation,  opened  its  third 
store  in  suburban  Washington,  D.C.’s 
predominantly  black  Prince  George’s 
County.  Cathy  Roper  of  their  in- 
house  marketing  department  asked 
our  editorial  staff  to  interview  Robert 
Volz,  vice  president  of  operations  for 
Pace.  The  article  appeared  above  the 
fold  in  the  business  section  of  our 
Aug.  13  edition. 


Although  none  of  our  competitors 
published  such  lengthy  features  on 
the  Pace  grand  opening,  the  daily 
Prince  George’s  Journal  and  the 
weekly  Prince  George’s  Sentinel  car¬ 
ried  full-page  ads  from  the  Colorado- 
based  chain  store. 

When  we  inquired  about  a  similar 
advertising  insertion.  Pace’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Reich  Communications 
of  Denver,  told  us  point-blank  that  the 
advertising  budget  was  “committed” 
and  there  were  no  plans  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  future.  The  word  came 
straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  founder  and  president,  Christa 
Reich. 

My  second  example  involves  the 
Prince  George’s  Publick  Playhouse 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  facility  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  county’s  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Every  week,  the  Publick  Playhouse 
sends  press  releases  promoting  their 
programs  and  every  week  the  Post 
dutifully  publishes  its  programs  in  our 
“Community  Calendar.”  On  several 
occasions,  we  have  reviewed  its  plays 
and  run  them  in  our  entertainment 
section.  Our  records  show,  in  fact, 
that  the  Playhouse  has  not  missed 
inclusion  in  a  Post  issue  since  Dec  .15, 
1988. 

That  unbroken  string  of  supporting 
articles  had  no  effect  on  the  Play¬ 
house’s  marketing  director,  Bridget 
Warren,  however.  Recently  Ms.  War¬ 
ren  told  our  staff  that  she  had  a  mar¬ 
keting  budget,  intends  to  do  some 


paid  advertising,  but  not  with  the 
Post. 

Perhaps  Roland  Wolseley  and 
Henry  LaBrie  III,  the  black  press 
“authorities”  on  whom  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  relied  for  factual  analy¬ 
sis  in  their  article,  can  explain  this 
seldom-studied  but  very  real  double¬ 
standard  phenomenon  in  future  inter¬ 
views. 

For  those  who  cannot  wait,  how¬ 
ever,  1  will  come  right  to  the  point. 
When  it  comes  to  spending  money, 
advertisers  and  their  agents  think  the 
black  press  is  somehow  unworthy  of 


such  largess.  It  is  that  plain  and 
simple.  No  amount  of  quantitative 
expansion,  in  my  opinion,  will  ever 
change  that. 

Case  in  point:  Last  year  Deloitte  & 
Touche  in  New  York  and  Impact 
Resources  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  con¬ 
ducted  a  nationwide  study  on  the 
spending  habits  of  black  Americans. 
The  study,  “Insight  Into  Black  Ameri¬ 
can  Consumers’  Buying  Habits,”  con¬ 
cluded,  in  part,  that  advertisers  who 
appeal  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
black  consumers’  “strong  sense  of 
black  pride”  in  media  they  prefer  will 
attract  a  greater  share  of  the  $250 
billion  black  consumer  market. 

The  study  also  confirms  that  a 
respectable  27%  of  those  consumers 
read  black-owned  newspapers  and 
other  publications.  The  study,  mind 
you,  does  not  say  “subscribe”  to 
black  newspapers.  The  study  says 
read. 

The  point  is  this:  Smart  advertisers 
looking  to  target  the  black  consu¬ 
mer  —  who  generally  does  not  have  a 
product  or  store  “preference,” 
according  to  the  study  —  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  increased  exposure.  He  can 
get  that  with  television,  radio  or  daily 
newspapers.  Instead,  an  advertiser 
buys  segmented  print  media,  such  as 
the  black  or  Hispanic  press,  because 
of  the  increased  likelihood  of  greater 
impact.  As  any  competent  marketing 
manager  knows,  impact  is  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  paid  circulation.  It  is  mea- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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When  it  comes  to  spending  money,  advertisers  and 
their  agents  think  the  black  press  is  somehow 
unworthy  of  such  largess.  It  is  that  plain  and  simple. 
No  amount  of  quantitative  expansion,  in  my  opinion, 
will  ever  change  that. 
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CALL  FOR  ENTRIES! 


It's  that  time  again!  Time  to  prepare  your  entries  for  the  56th  annual  INMA/E&P  Newspaper 
Marketing  Awards  Competition.  Place  your  most  impressive  marketing  efforts  in  the  one 
industry  competition  designed  to  recognize  excellence  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper 
marketing. 

Entries  can  be  submitted  into  19  different  categories  and  in  four  circulation  groups. 
Judging  will  take  place  in  Reston,  VA,  February  8th,  where  First  Place  and  Merit  Winners 
will  be  decided  in  each  category.  There  will  also  be  one  Best  in  Show  award  as  well  as 
two  additional  citations,  one  for  Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  one  for  Excellence  in 
Graphic  Design. 

All  winners  will  be  announced  at  the  61st  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association  (INMA)  to  be  held  at  The  Walt  Disney  World  Hilton,  Orlando, 
Florida,  May  19-22.  Qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  in  a  large  "walk-through"  gallery  during 
the  conference. 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  14, 1991 

For  information,  rules  and  official  entry  blanks,  write  or  call  E&P  Promotion  Dept.,  11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY 
10011,  (212)  675-4380  or  INMA,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091, 

(703)  648-1094. 
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Scripps  Howard 
Foundation 
Natmal 

Joumalisni  Award 

For  Atonal 


Writing 


Walker  Stone’s  graceful, 
incisive  editorials  earned  him 
professional  admiration.  But 
more  important  was  the  action 
they  generated  for  significant 
public  issues. 

The  Walker  Stone 
Award,  named  for  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers’ 
late  editor-in-chief,  will  honor  the  outstanding 
editorial  writer  of  1990.  Judging  will  focus  on 
quality  of  writing,  forcefulness  and  importance 
to  the  public  interest.  The  winner  will  receive 
a  cash  award  of  $2,000. 

Judges  are  Mrs.  Lois  Wille,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  The  Chicago  Tribune;  Randall  C. 
Hatch,  editor  and  publisher,  (Ogden,  UT) 
Standard-Examiner,  and  Harvey  Jacobs,  editor. 
The  Indianapolis  News. 


For  entry  forms  and  information,  write  to 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  January  28 , 1991 . 

AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES: 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for  College  Cartoonists:  Jan.  7, 1991 

The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards  for  Broadcast/Cable  Journalism:  Jan.  18, 1991 

The  Ernie  P>ie  Award  for  Writing:  Jan.  21, 1991 

The  Walker  Stone  Award  for  Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  28 , 1991 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  4, 1991 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards  for  Public  Service:  Feb.  11, 1991 

TheEdward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  Service  to  the  First  Amendment:  Feb.  11, 1991 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards  for  Service  in  Support  of  Literacy:  Feb.  18, 1991 
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